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Topics in Brief, From The Literary Digest 
Not knowing what styles will be 26 years hence, it is a little 
hard to say where the child ought to be vaccinated.—Detroit News. 


What makes the happy ending of some movies is the mere fact 
that they have ended.—Macon News. 

It would be pretty droll if China sent a gunboat up the Mis- 
sissippi to @ point opposite Herrin, Illinois, to protect some hand 
laundry in the vicinity.— Detroit News. 


Statistics indicate that juries are asad more frequently than 
murderers.—-Wall Street Journal. 

We-hbave almost reached a point we consider a signal 
victory has been won bi justice if criminal admits he’s 
sorry.—Arkansas Gazette. 

If there’s anything in evolution, there is sure to bo developed 
in time a tougher and more resistant pedestrian—Tacoma 
Ledger. 


And the greatest paradox of them all is still Civilized Warfare. 
—Detroit News, 

Add world’s records—Gertrude Ederle was also the first woman 
to go over 14 hours without powdering her nose.—Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Ford has invented a new and cheap monoplane. Alj bolts 
and nuts are said to be fitted with miniature parachutes to 
ensure a safe landing for them.—Punch. 

About the worst possible mixture is a dominating personality 
driving a five-ton truck-—-Key West Citizen. 

A genuine dry is always dry, but a genuine wet ha mornings 
when he has his doubts——Stockton Independent. 

The broad general rule is that.a man is about as big as the 
things that make him mad.—Detroit News. 

Money talks a universal language, but today it has a decided 
American accent.—Troy Recorda, 

In looking over ¢ phote. of eee eee a 
longer necessary to read from jeft to right.—Detroit News. 
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Told by the Schoolmaster 


Condensed from The Forum (December, ’26) 


John Gulsworthy 


E all remember still, I suppose, 

the singular beauty of the sum- 

mer when the war broke out. I 
was then schoolmaster in a village on 
the Thames. Nearly 50, with a game 
shoulder and extremely deficient 
sight, there was no question of my 
fitness for military service, and this, 
as with many other sensitive people, 
induced in me, I suppose, a mood ab- 
normally receptive. The perfect 
weather, that glowing countryside, 
with corn harvest just beginning, the 
quiet nights trembling with moon- 
light and shadow, and, in it all, this 
great horror launched and growing, 
the death-warrant of millions of young 
men signed. Such summer loveliness 
walking hand in hand with murder 
thus magnified beyond conception was 
too piercingly ironical! 


One of those evenings toward the 
end of August, I left my hous: and 
walked up towards the Downs. It 
was perhaps half-past nine when I 
passed two of my former scholars, a 
boy and a girl, standing silently at 
the edge of an old gravel pit. They 
looked up and gave me good evening. 
Passing on over the crest, I could 
see the unhedged fields to either hand; 
the corn stooked and the corn stand- 
ing, just gilded under the moon; the 
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swelling Downs of a blue-gray; and 
a beech clump dark-cut against the 
brightening sky. The moon itself was 
almost golden, as if it would be warm 
to the touch, and from it came a gla- 
mour over sky and fields, woods, 
downs, farmhouses, and the river down 
below. All seemed in a conspiracy 
of unreality to one obsessed, like me, 
by visions of the stark and trampling 
carnage going on out there. Refuging 
from that grim comparison I remem- 
ber thinking that Joe Beckett and 
Betty Roofe were absurdly young to 
be sweethearting, if indeed they were, 
for they hadn’t looked like it. They 
could hardly be 16 yet, for they had 
only left school last year. Betty Roofe 
had been head of the girls,—an inter- 
esting child, alert, self-contained. She 
was the daughter of the village laun- 
dress, and I used to think too good 
for washing clothes, but she was al- 
ready at it and as things went in that 
village, would probably go on doing 
it till she married. Joe Beckett was 
working on Carver’s farm down there 
below me, and the gravel pit was about 
half way between their homes. A 
good boy, Joe, freckled, reddish ‘nu 
the hair, and with blue eyes that 
looked at you very straight. 


I was still standing there when he 
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came on his way to Carver’s and I 
look back to that next moment with 
as much regret as to any in my life. 

He held out his hand. “Good-bye, 
sir, in case I don’t see you again. 
I’m joinin’ up.” 

“Joining up? But, my dear boy, 
you’re two years under age, at least.” 

He grinned. “I’m 16 this month, 
but I bet I can make out to be iS. 
They ain’t particular, I’m told.” 

God! what a crime was war! From 
this hushed moonlit peace boys were 
hurrying off to that business of man- 
made death as if there were not Na- 
ture’s deaths galore to fight against. 
And we,—could only admire them for 
it! Well! I have never ceased to 
curse the sentiment which stopped me 
from informing the recruiting authori- 
ities of that boy’s real age. 

Crossing back over the crest of the 
hill towards home, I came on the child 
Betty, at the edge of the gravel pit 
where I had left her. Her voice was 
even enough, but she was quivering 
all over. “He’s so headstrong, Joe! 
He just gets things into his head. I 
don’t see that he has any call to go, 
and,—and leave me.” 

I couldn’t help a smile. 
it, and said suddenly: 

“Yes, I'm young, and so’s Joe; but 
he’s my boy, for all that!” 

And then, startled at such expan- 
siveness, she tossed her head, swerved 
into a beech clump like a shying foal, 
and ran off among the trees. 

So Joe went, and we knew him no 
more for a whole year. And Betty 
continued with her mother, washing 
for the village. . 

In September, 1915, I was standing 
one afternoon in the village school- 
room and thinking, as usual, of the 
war and its lingering deadlock. Under 
the pollard lime trees on the far side 
of the street I could see a soldier 
standing with a girl. Suddenly he 
crossed over to the school, and there 
in the doorway was young Joe Beck- 
ett. 
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She saw 


“T thought I'd like to see you. Just 
got our marching orders. Off to 
France tomorrow, been havin’ my 
leave.” 


I felt the catch at my throat that 
we all felt when youngsters whom we 
knew were going out for the first 
time. 


“I’ve got sorething to tell you, sir. 
Betty and I were spliced last week.” 
He went to the door, and whistled. 
In came Betty, dressed in dark blue, 
very neat and self-contained. “Show 
him your lines, Betty, and your ring.” 

The girl held out the official slip, 
and from it I read that a registrar had 
married them at —— , under right 
names and wrong ages. Then she 
slipped a glove off, and held up her 
left hand,—there was the magic hoop! 
Well! the folly was committed,—no 
use in crabbing it! ... 


“What time is it, sir?” Joe asked 
me suddenly. 
“Five o’clock.” 


“I must run. My kit’s at the station. 
Could I leave her here, sir?” 

I nodded, and walked into the little 
room beyond. When I came back she 
was sitting where she used to sit in 
school, bowed over her arms spread 
out cn the inky desk. Her dark 
bobbed hair was all I could see, and 
the quivering jerky movement of her 
young shoulders. Joe had gone! 
Well! That was the normal state of 
Europe, then! I went back into the 
little room to give her time, but when 
I returned once more, she, too, had 
gone. 

The second winter passed, more 
muddy, more bloody even than the 
first, and less shot through with hopes 
of an ending. Betty showed me three 
or four of Joe’s letters, simple screeds 
with a phrase here and there of half- 
smothered feeling, and signed always: 
“Your loving hubby, Joe.” Her mar- 
riage was accepted in the village. 
Child-marriage was quite common 
then. In April it began to be obvious 
that their union was to be “blessed” 
as they call it. 
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One day early in May I was passing 
Mrs. Roofe’s, and stopped to ask after 
Betty. 


“Nearin’ her time. I’ve written to 
Joe. Happen he’ll get leave.” 
“I think that was a mistake, Mrs. 


Roofe. I would have waited till it 
was over.” 


“Maybe you’re right, sir, but Betty’s 
that fidgetty about him not knowin’. 
She’s dreadful young, you know, t’ 
’ave a child.” 

“Everything goes fast these days, 
Mrs. Roofe.” 

I was sitting over my Pensions 
work one evening, a month later, when 
someone knocked at my door, and who 
should be standing there but Joe 
Beckett! “Why! Joe! Got leave?” 

“Ah! I had to come and see her. 
I haven’t been there yet,—didn’t dare. 
How is she, sir?” 

Pale and dusty, as if from a hard 
journey, his uniform all muddy and 
unbrushed, and his reddish hair 
standing up anyhow,—he looked 
wretched, poor boy! 

“T haven’t had any sleep for nights, 
thinking of her,—such a kid, she is!” 


“Does she know you’re coming?” 
“No, haven’t said nothing.” 


He was only just in time, for two 
days later Betty had a boy-child. He 
came to me, the same evening, after 
dark, very excited. 


“She’s a wonder,” he said, “but if 
I’d known, I’d never ha’ done it, sir, 
I never would. You can’t tell what 
you’re doing till it’s too late, it 


Strange saying from that young 
father, till afterwards it was made 
too clear! 


Betty recovered quickly and was out 
within three weeks. Joe seemed to 
have long leave, for he was still about, 
but I had little talk with him, for, 
though always friendly, he seemed shy 
of me, and as to talking of the war,— 
not a word! One evening I passed 
him and Betty leaning on a gate, close 
to the river,—a warm evening of early 
July, when the Somme battle was at 
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its height. Out there hell incarnate; 
and here intense peace, the quietly 
flowing river, the willows, and unstir- 
ring aspens, the light slowly dying; 
and those two young things, with 
their arm.; round each other, and their 
heads «ose together,—her bobbed 
dark hair and Joe’s reddish mop, get- 
ting quite long! I took good care not 
to disturb them. His last night, per- 
haps, before he went back into the 
furnace! 


It was no business of mine to have 
my doubts, but I had been having them 
long before that very dreadful night 
when, just as I was going to bed, 
something rattled on my window, and 
going down, I found Betty outside, 
distracted. 


“Oh, sir, come quick! They’ve 
’rested Joe. ... I was afraid there 
was some mistake about his leave,-- 
it was so long. I thought he’d get 
into trouble over it, so I asked Bill 
Pateman” (the village constable) “and 
now they’ve come and ’rested him for 
deserting. Oh! What have I done?” 


Outside the Roofe’s cottage, Joe 
was standing between a corporal’s 
guard, and Betty flung herself into 
his arms. Inside, I could hear Mrs. 
Roofe expostulating with the corporal, 
and the baby crying. In the sleeping 
quiet of the village street, smelling 
of hay just harvested, it was atroci- 
ous. 

I spoke to Joe. He answered quiet- 
ly, in her arms: “I asked for leave, 
but they wouldn’t give it. I had to 
come. I couldn’t stick it, knowing 
how it was with her.” 

“Where was your regiment?” 

“In the line.” 

“Good God!” 


Just then the corporal came out. “I 
was his schoolmaster, corporal,” I 
said. “The poor chap joined up when 
he was just 16,—he’s still under age, 
you see,—and now he’s got this child 
wife and a new-born baby!” 

The corporal nodded. “I know, sir,” 
he muttered. “I know. Cruel work, 
but I’ve got to take him. He’ll have 
to go back to France.” 
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“What does it mean?” 

“Deserting in face of the enemy,” 
he whispered hoarsely. “Bad busi- 
ness! Can you get that girl away, 
sir?” 

But Joe himself undid the grip of 
her arms, and held her from him, 
bending, he kissed her hair and face; 
then, with a groan, he literally pushed 
her into my arms and marched 
straight off between the guard. And 
I was left in the dark, sweet-scented 
street, with that distracted child 
struggling in my grasp. 

“Oh! My God! My God! My God!” 
over and over again. And what could 
one say or do? 


All the rest of that night, after Mrs. 
Roofe had got Betty back into the 
cottage, I sat up writing in duplicate 
the facts about Joe Beckett. I sent 
one copy to his regimental headquar- 
ters, the other to the chaplain of his 
regiment in France. I sent fresh cop- 
ies two days later with duplicates of 
his birth certificate to make quite 
sure. It was all I could do. Then 
came a fortnight of waiting for news. 
Betty was still distracted. The 
thought that, through her anxiety, she 
herself had delivered him into their 
hands nearly sent her off her head. 
Probably her baby alone kept her from 
insanity or suicide. And all that time 
the battle of the Somme raged, and 
hundreds of thousands of women in 
England and France and Germany 
were in daily terror for their men- 
folk. Yet none, I think, could have 
had quite the feelings of that child. 
Her mother, poor woman, would come 
over to me at the schoolhouse, and 
ask if I had heard anything. 

“Better for the poor child to know 
the worst,” she said, “if it is the 
worst. The anxiety’s killin’ ’er.” 

And then one day I did get news,— 
a letter from the chaplain, and seeing 
what it was, I stuck it in my pocket 
and sneaked down to the river,—liter- 
ally afraid to open it till I was alone. 
Crouched up there, with my back to 
a haystack, I took it out with tremb- 
ling fingers. 
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“Dear Sir, 

The boy Joe Beckett was shot 
today at dawn. I am distressed at 
having to tell you and the poor child, 
his wife. War is a cruel thing, in- 
deed!” 


I had known it. Poor Joe! Poor 
Betty! Poor, poor Betty! I read on: 


“IT did all I could; the facts you 
sent were put before the Court Mar- 
tial and the point of his age con- 
sidered. But all leave had been 
stopped; his request had been defi- 
nitely refused; the regiment was ac- 
tually in the line, with fighting go- 
ing on,—and the situation extremely 
critical in that sector. Private con- 
siderations count fcr nothing in such 
circumstances,—the rule is adamant. 
Perhaps it has to be-—I cannot say. 
But I have been greatly distressed by 
the whole thing, and the Court itself 
was much moved. The poor boy 
seemed dazed; he wouldn’t talk, didn't 
seem to take in anything; indeed, 
they tell me that all he said after the 
verdict, certainly all I heard him say 
was: ‘My poor wife! My poor wife!’ 
over and over again. He stood up 
well at the end.” 


He stood up well at the end! I 
can see him yet, poor impulsive Joe. 
Desertien, but not cowardice, by the 
Lord! No one who looked into those 
straight blue eyes could believe that. 
But they bandaged them, I suppose. 
Well! a bullet in a billet more or less, 
what was it in the wholesale slaughter? 
As a raindrop on a willow tree drips 
into the river and away to sea,—so 
that boy, like a million others, dripped 
to dust. A little ironical though, that 
his own side should shoot him, who 
went to fight for them two years be- 
fore he needed, to shoot him who 
wouldn’t be legal food for powder for 
another month! A little ironical, per- 
haps, that he had left this son,— 
legacy to such an implacable world! 
But there’s no moral to a true tale 
like this,—unless it be that the rhythm 
of life and death cares not a jot for 
any of us! 
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The Christmas Trail 


Condeuscd from the Woman’s Home Companion (December, '26) 


Frederick L. Collins 


WAS living last year in a little 

inn in Jerusalem. My bedroom 

window looked out on Calvary. 
Near by was the tomb of Joseph, where 
the body of Jesus was laid. On 
Christmas Eve the people who kept 
the inn invited me to share their 
cakes and coffee. They even found 
a bag of sweetmeats with my name 
upon it concealed in the tinsel of their 
gay little Christmas tree. Afterward 
there was some notable dancing by 
the old folks and a great deal of 
laughter by the young. And from this 
happy scene in the shadow of the cross 
I went out inio the night to Bethlehem, 
less than five miles from Jerusalem. 

After its fashion, Bethlehem is re- 
ligious. But it is rather in the spirit 
of joyous merrymiaking that the Greek 
Christian of the modern town, whose 
feast days and holy days are quite 
different from ours, quits work on the 
24th of December and dons his most 
gorgeous holiday attire. The effect is 
dazzling. A man may spend his life 
polishing beads, but when he garbs 
himself on feast days in a purple robe 
and a yellow turban he achieves a 
pictorial splendor quite unknown to 
the Occidental male. And when his 
wife festoons her forehead with glitter- 
ing brass and loads her neck and 
shoulders with shining coins so heavy 
she can scarcely stagger, and crowns 
her splendor with a billowy headdress 
of exquisite white linen and when she 
is as good-looking as the women of 
Bethlehem are—the busiest of Fastern 
cities becomes a _ glowing Oriental 
background to which there come the 
wise and the unwise of the neighbor- 
ing desert. 

At midday I had watched this most 
bizarre of Christmas celebrations from 
the roof of the Church of the Nativity 
—the ancient pile which marks the 
spot where Jesus Christ was born. A 
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tiny company of Boy Scouts with 
Bedouin headdresses filed into the 
square, pushing back the throng. Huge 
British constabulary strutted about, 
taking credit for the boys’ good work. 
Out of the narrow street at the top 
of the square emptied an avalanche 
of the most colorful clergy I have ever 
seen. Silks and brocades. Purples 
and fine linens. Flowing beards and 
flowing robes. All the Eastern pano- 
ply of the Western Church. In the 
distance a band began to play. The 
boys cleared a wider space. It was 
fcr the Patriarch. The Great Pro- 
cession was about to begin. 

In the old days the Patriarch of 
Jerusalen used to make the five-mile 
Christmas journey on foot. But today 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem was com- 
ing to the City of David in an auto- 
mobile. They were spreading a rug 
for his holy feet. I wondered about 
many things as this kindly eyed old 
man, an Irishman clothed in the au- 
thority of Kome and sustained by the 
soldiery of Britain, stepped from his 
American touring car onto his Moham- 
medan prayer-rug to read masses for 
The Jew. 

These curious overlappings of East 
and West, of old and new, of Greek 
and Latin, of Hebrew and Mohamme- 
dan, are part of the charm of the un- 
real Orient. But it is a shock to the 
Western pilgrim to find the birthplace 
of Jesus, like most of the holy places 
in Palestine, in the hands of so many 
warring sects. The Greeks, being the 
strongest of the Eastern Christians, 
hold the main auditorium of the 
Church of the Nativity. The Latins, 
being the richest, possess the newer 
and handsomer addition. And the Ar- 
menians cling to a carefully guarded 
corner over which neither Greek nor 
Latin may tread. Neutral Mohamme- 
dan guards still stand at the portals of 
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the sanctuary to keep a Christian 
peace! 

But at the holiday period there 
Seems to be an amnesty. And when 
Christmas Eve comes to the little town 
of Bethlehem, there is always peace 
where Peace was born. 

In the starlit softness of that Ju- 
dean night, on the perfumed breezes 
which swept gently up from the Shep- 
herds’ Field, I heard the words: 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 

American and English residents of 
Jerusalem were paying tribute in the 
way they knew to the Child. Later, 
they too would march arm-in-arm 
through the streets and sing their 
carols by special permission in the 
courtyard of the Greek church. A 
gentle custom! 


I made my way up the hill, into the 
Church of the Nativity, and presentiy 
found myself standing with bared 
head in the grotto under the church, 
before the silver star which marks 
the spot where Jesus Christ was born. 
Most of the sacred places of Palestine 
rest in the shadow of doubt. But about 
the birthplace of our Lord there is 
no doubt. As far back as the memory 
of man can reach, the inn at Bethle- 
hem occupied the crest of this gentle 
hill in the center of the town. In the 
years following Christ’s ministry on 
this earth, the mother of the Emperor 
Constantine identified the very spot 
where the rough stable stood. 


The holy spot is reached by narrow 
weli-worn steps under the altar in the 
Greek part of the present church. Its 
low ceilings are hung with gold and 
Silver lanterns. There are paintings 
and tapestries on the crude walls. The 
star, on the floor in front of a small 
altar at one end, bears the simple sen- 
tence: “Here was born Jesus Christ 
of the Virgin Mary.” The manger—- 
marble now, and aglow with light, but 
still a manger—is down three more 
steps, worn by the feet of many pil- 
grims. It is a simple, holy place— 
full of conviction. One believes. 
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In the morning I had seen devout 
women of all nationalities kneeling 
on the floor and kissing the star. Na- 
tive men, carrying new-born babies, 
holding them close to the earth so that 
they too might kiss the sacred spot, 
laying them prayerfully in the manger 
where Jesus lay in his swaddling 
clothes. I had seen honest devotisu 
that would have hallowed a less hal- 
lowed place—and I had not hoped, 
even on Christmas Eve, for an experi- 
ence more solemnly moving. But now 
for one great moment I was alone in 
the Holy of Holies—alone with the 
Star of Bethlehem. And when at last 
I stumbled up the narrow winding 
stair into the gray vastness of the up- 
per church, I heard the carol singers 
in the moonlit courtyard as an echo 
of my beating heart: 

“Hark, the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King!” 

There was no longer anything in- 
congruous about this diversity of 
Christian method. It seemed right 
that the noble old church of the 
Greeks should be silent on Christmas 
Eve—for it is thus that noble old 
churches attain their highest sanctity; 
that the warm Orientalism of the 
Armenian chapel should be bathed in 
the glowing soitness of Oriental lamp- 
light; that the English service of song 
and praise should rise in a great chor- 
us to the watching stars; and that the 
Roman Patriarch, kneeling in his rich 
robes, should be intoning masses be- 
fore the high altar. 


Here were profound emotions, not 
only stirred as they had never been be- 
fore, but satisfied utterly. Here were 
deeply reiigious men and women from 
every corner of the Christian world, 
experiencing in the solemn ritual of 
their chosen church that same great 
moment which had come to me as I 
stood alone before the manger of the 
Child. Here was the ultimate in re- 
ligious expression, in emotional satis- 
faction. Here was Christian worship 
where Christianity began. Here was 
Christmas where Jesus Christ was 
born! 
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Government Must Have Experts 


Condensed from The World’s Work (December, ’26) 
Frank, 0. Lowden, Former Governor of Illinois 


N the early days of the Republic, 

when processes of government were 

comparatively simple, it was possi- 
ble for a Cabinet member to formulate 
the policies and to execute them satis- 
factorily. Today, however, a Cabinet 
officer finds himself, upon entering 
office, overwhelmed with a vast amount 
of purely administrative work. He 
has no one to turn to but his bureau 
chiefs. No one of them, however, can 
have an adequate understanding of 
the department as a whole. 


There is no one with whom the sec- 
retary may consult who possesses 
either the knowledge or the authority 
for coordinating the work among these 
bureau chiefs. If, therefore, he 
would become the actual head of the 
department, he must undertake to 
master the department in all its de- 
tails. This is an almost impossible 
undertaking. The service, therefore, 
must suffer. The secretary becomes 
the slave to administrative detail. He 
cannot give the time required to the 
larger questions of policy which the 
President has a right to expect from 
him in his capacity as adviser to the 
President. 


As government becomes more com- 
plex, permanent officials become more 
and more necessary. When a change 
of Administration from one party to 
the other occurs, one or more officials 
in every department are continued in 
office because of the necessities of the 
case. There is, however, no such 
thing in the United States as an or- 
ganized body of permanent officials in 
any department of government. There 
cannot be such organization until 
there is a permanent official in every 
department who is himself the head 
of the permanent officials. In other 
words, there must be a permanent 
under-secretary in every department if 
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the incoming Administration is to de- 
rive the largest benefit from the per- 
manent officials who, we have seen, 
are indispensable. 


The last five Presidents have recom- 
mended the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government. So far little prog- 
ress has been made. The creation of 
permanent under-secretaries in all the 
departments would be the entering 
wedge. It should not be difficult. The 
vast bulk of the business of the de- 
partments involves no question of 
party policy. Both parties in Congress 
desire equally that this public busi- 
ness should be conducted efficiently. 
Even in party questions they equally 
desire authentic information as to 
what actually is being done by the 
government. 


When once the policy of permanent 
under-secietary was established, fu- 
ture vacancies would be filled by pro- 
motion, if we may judge from the ex- 
perience cf other countries. This 
would put the public service more 
ueaily upon a plane of equality with 
other professions. It would give a 
new dignity to the public service as 
a whole. Nothing would so elevate 
the morale of the lower grades of the 
service as the knowledge that these 
high positions were within the reach 
of the humblest clerk. 


The under-secretaries would consid- 
er not political questions, of course, 
but only the problems of administra- 
tion. Overlapping, duplication, waste- 
ful methods would have a chance to 
be brought to light and to be remedied. 
For it is inconceivable that permanent 
under-secretaries of the several depart- 
ments would not cooperate among 
themselves for this very purpose. 
There would be close contact among 
them because only in this way would 
each be able to secure the best results 
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for his own department. In brief, 
the creation of permanent under- 
secretaries might be the first step in 
any effective reorganization of the 
governmental machinery. 


President Lowell, of Harvard, says: 
“As scientific and technical knowl- 
edge increase, as the relations of life 
become more complex, there is an ever- 
growing need of men of special train- 
ing in every department of human 
activity: and this is no less true of 
the government than of every other 
organization.” 


If we are to keep up in government 
with the new problems presented, it 
is certain we must employ in govern- 
ment men of larger training and of 
greater ability all the time. But men 
cannot be trained overnight for the 
important posts in government any 
more than in the professions or in 
commerce or in industry. This means 
that we must more and more depend 
upon permanent officials in the conduct 
of public business. To attract men 
of parts, scope must be afforded for 
their ambition. 


Consider Englandad’s 


foreign affairs 
department. Within it there are per- 
manent officials who are recognized 
authorities upon every phase of Eng- 
land’s relations with the rest of the 
world. The young man of first rate 
ability enters that service as we enter 
the professions here and looks to it 
as a career. He knows that if he be 
equal to it he may attain a high place 
in the foreign service. How different 
in America, where the highest prizes 
in this department often go not to the 
men trained for them and best fitted 
for them, but as rewards for political 
service! 

Wherever we find the actual work 
of administration carried on by a 
corps of permanent officials, the coun- 
try itself does not feel the shock of 
passing from one administration to an- 
other, which is inevitable in the 
United States. For instance, the Eng- 
lish Government recently passed from 
the control of the Conservative party 
to that of the Labor party—from one 
extreme to the other. And yet the 
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business of the government went on as 
usual, because there was no cliange 
in the body of permanent officials who 
do the work of government. The only 
changes in the personnel of govern- 
ment were in the political heads of 
the departments. The new ministry 
determined its new policies, but the 
actual business of government went 
on as before. So it is in most of the 
countries where self-government still 
prevails. A change of ministry means 
a change of policy, but the machinery 
of government remains the same. 


Everywhere else science plays a larg- 
er part in government than with us. 
The outstanding authorities upon eco- 
nomics and other subjects are drafted 
into the service of government. If a 
commission is to be appointed for in- 
vestigation into any subject, the entire 
country is searched for the men best 
fitted for the work. In other words, 
in other self-governing countries the 
distinction is always kept in mind 
between the rulers of the country and 
the means employed by them in the 
administration of the country’s affairs. 


To meet the demands of the increas- 
ing complexity in human affairs we 
must enlist all the aid which science 
has to give. As Dr. A. B. Hall, now 
President of the University of Oregon, 
has said: “It was the application of 
scientific method to material forces 
that produced our mightiest problems 
and it is only through the application 
of the same scientific method to the 
problems of our political and institu- 
tional life that our democracy can 
survive. We must be as scientific in 
the solution as we have been in the 
creation of our problems.” 


Italy, Spain, and Russia are all 
abandoning the theory of represepta- 
tive government. Yet I still believe 
that the government which our fathers 
sought to establish is the best hope 
of earth. But we must make it func- 
tion better and better all the time; 
and this can be accomplished only 
when we have applied the same scien- 
tific method co government which we 
have applied elsewhere and which has 
revolutionized the world. 


The Reader’s Digest 





The Story of the Dance 


Condensed from The Mentor (December, °26) 


Grant Overton 


CCORDING to H. G. Wells, dancing 
originated as a spontaneous re- 
lease of energy expressive of phy- 

sical well-being and spiritual happiness. 
Humanity is thousands of years old, 
but we still dance for that reason. The 
primary source of the dance, the origi- 
nal impulse, is still to be seen in the 
happy child who, out of pure joy, 
jumps up and down. 

To dance is usually to be happy, but 
to be happy is always to dance. The 
body may be still but the spirit dances. 
As we say, “the heart leaps”; and 
when the heart leaps the feet are like- 
ly to travel in two-four time. 

Almost every human emotion and ex- 
perience has been expressed by dan¢es 
—exuberance, sorrow, desire, delight, 
worship, despair. Man is incapable cf 
a feeling that cannot be conveyed by 
bodily movement. Dancing is older 
than poetry. Music sprang from the 
need of timing the dance; it became 
an art when man saw that he could 
make sounds dance for him. 

In these days, when we take our 
dancing almost entirely as either di- 
version or splendid spectacle, it is not 
easy to understand dancing as a re- 
ligious exercise. But this seems to 
have been its earliest purpose; at least 
4500 years ago the Jews held in high 
honor sacred dances learned from the 
priests of ancient Egypt. David and 
the Israelites danced before the Ark 
of the Covenant, believing that so 
they danced in the presence of Jeho- 
vah. The early Christians danced as 
a part of worship. St. Basil consid- 
ered that the angels dance in Heaven, 
and Dante in his Paradiso carries out 
the idea in an elaborate description. 
At feasts held twice a year, boys still 
perform a dance in the cathedral at 
Seville. The ceremonial portions of 
the Catholic mass are sometimes 
spoken of as a traditionalized form of 
the sacred dance. 

With us the dance means always 
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some movement of the feet; but in 
Japan, Java and Madagascar only the 
arms and hands may be used, and the 
Fijians had a dance for the hands and 
fingers in which the performer re- 
mained seated. In Southern Tunisia, 
“all night long, the marriageable girls 
will move their heads to the rhythm 
of a song, maintaining their hair in 
perpetual balance and sway,” for their 
cuviffures are imposing—great hollow 
pyramids of hair like baskets. 


Dancing, to the ancient Greeks, 
meant every form of expressive ges- 
ture from the way one stood and 
moved about to the frenzied routs of 
the bacchanals. Pantomine and the- 
atrical dancing was developed by the 
Romans. After the fall of Rome all 
these achievements toward an art were 
swept away, not to be revived until 
the Renaissance in Italy and France. 
But in the interval the peasants danced 
—country dances, jolly rounds with 
much bumping of each other and 
thumping the ground—yet dancing in 
which the grace of red cheeks and 
shining eyes, of slender youth and 
vigorous age, of an ageless joyousness 
was seldom wanting. 


All the dances that we recognize 
as such today had their origins in 
the Middle Ages. It has recently been 
pointed out that the charleston is 
only a variant of the branle, a French 
dance performed on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold in 1520. The waltz 
which seemed such an innovation a 
century ago, is recognizably the 16th 
century volte. Dancing, like all arts, 
is a new and creative use of old ma- 
terials. 


The 18th century was rich in grace- 
ful and stately dances like the minuet. 
These were for the balls of the aris- 
tocrats; but after the French Revolu- 
tion the balls became public and the 
dance was restored to the people. 
Thus it has come about that the dance 
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is either a popular pastime or a spec- 
tacular affair. 


The dance as a spectacle, created by 
the Romans, was extinguished by the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and was 
not revived until the Renaissance. 
This is how it came about. The Duke 
of Milan had just married Isabella of 
Aragon and so, in 1489, Bergonzio di 
Botta gave a fete in the duke’s honor. 
It was an affair so novel and splendid 
that all Europe gossiped for months 
afterward. The meal was served by 
a sort of continuous ballet in which 
the dancers represented all the gods, 
heroes, nymphs, dryads and other 
figures of Greek myth. For example, 
the fish course was served by dancing 
tritons whose chaplets of parsley and 
watercress became beds for the trout 
and perch they placed on the table. [t 
was a magnificent dramatic-gastro- 
nomical pageant which would easily 
make as great a sensation today as It 
did 400 years ago. 


Thus began the modern ballet. The 
other courts of Italy followed suit; 
cardinals lent their patronage to the 
new entertainments; and Catherine 
de Medici, hecoming the queen of 
France, brought the Italian ballet to 
Paris. 


The ballet, reborn in Italy, suffered 
a decline there while its seedling in 
France came to fine flower under Louis 
XIV. The French ballet died, but 
meanwhile it had been carried into 
Russia. It now seems not impossible 
that America may be the next country 
to produce a great national ballet. 
Indian and negro dance rhythms ex- 
ist; there is real Hawaiian material 
apart from the fake hula dances of 
Broadway; and New England country 
dances are valuable. 


America has been the chief scene of 
the revival of classic dancing. This 
dancing, usually solo, began in Egypt 
and reached a sensuous perfection 
there and in Spain. It is not inevitably 
dancing of the feet. The dance of Sa- 
lome is the most famous example of 
the perversion of classic dancing. To 
Isadora Duncan primarily, and also to 
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Ruth St. Dennis, belong the credit for 
the revival of classic dancing in 
America. 


What is the best dancing? Undoubt- 
edly the ballet on the one hand, the 
separating couple on the other. Ball- 
room dancing, which used to be beau- 
tiful, is not so any longer; and the 
reason for this is that so much of it 
nowadays is in commercial places 
where the interest of the proprietors 
is served by an overcrowded floor. It 
was this that killed the tango, be- 
cause however one simplified the steps 
one was bumping somebody every 
other minute. Perhaps the charleston 
is really an attempt by kicking to clear 
a little space for the individual per- 
former. 


Such an attempt is needed. When 
couples dance the figures are limited 
unless, as in true Viennese waltzes or 
Spanish dances, they can separate, 
combine, separate again and “freeze” 
suddenly in a pose dramatic or grace- 
ful. But such dancing takes a little 
room. it is of course no longer even 
possible to waltz in the conventional 
ballroom manner of 20 years ago; 
waltzes, the music played in fearfully 
slow and labored time, are danced by 
walking around the room. For the 
purpose of such constrained dancing, 
a kind of sleep-walking that rests the 
Tired Business Man, jazz is inevitable 
music. 


As I sit here the radio bursts into 
sudden and exquisite sounds. A great 
orchestra has begun the Emperor 
Waltz of Johann Strauss. Before the 
mind’s eye flowers a vision of color- 
ful Vienna, its vanished court, its 
theaters, its Ringstrasse, restaurants, 
the gayety of its people in a golden 
age of music and the dance. What 
delicious melodies and what fascinat- 
ing and changing rhythms they know 
on the Danube! I sometimes think 
that the past is always a very real 
present in one art only, the art of the 
dance. It is an art that will never 
die while men and women have joy 
to express and bodies for its expres- 
sion. 


The Reader’s Digest 





Happiness and the Art of Living 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (December, ’26) 


James Truslow Adams 


OR every artist there is first the 

vision of the end to be attained, 

and secondly the material and 
tools he works with. The sculptor, 
for instance, sees the finished statue 
before he begins to mould the clay. 
Obviously if there is any parallel art 
of living we must consider what the 
completed work, the life, is to be and 
what the material aud tools with which 
it is to be wrought. 

We may say that as the material of 
the musician is sound, that of the 
sculptor marble or bronze, so the ma- 
terial of the artist in life must be 
thought and emotion, using the word 
emotion in its widest possible sense. 
The range of these is practically un- 
limited, far more so than the material 
available to the artist of any other 
sort. So again, we find a far more 
varied assortment in what we may 
call the tools with which the artist in 
life may work on his material as com- 
parea with those of other artists. 

For example, the artist in life has 
the finished product cf every other 
art—statues, poem. music, paintings. 
There is also the whole world of prac- 
tical appliances—houses, clothes, au- 
tomobiles, all the contrivances for 
man’s comfort or ostentation. There 
are, further, the endless forms of ac- 
tivity of work or play—business, the 
professions, travel, sport. here are 
the individualized relationships cf 
parenthood, acquaintance, friendship, 
love. In a word, everything, tangible 
and intangible, is a “tool’ with which 
the artist in life may produce thought 
or emotion. It is evident that who- 
ever would practice an art of living 
is liable to be overwhelmed by the 
wealth of his material and by the un- 
limited choice of tools. 


Indeed, it may be asked if this sud- 
den wealth of new tools has not over- 
whelmed us. Are not most of us in 
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the position of being provided with 
undreamed of resources for an artist 
but with no ideas and no technique? 
Do not most of us take the easiest way 
by thinking that what we want is what 
our neighbors have? If there is an 
art of living, any ordering of life to 
yield us the richest and deepest ex- 
periences, it is evident that the indi- 
vidual has got to decide what for him 
are the abiding values in life. As it 
is, our minds are apt to be like the 
first page of a newspaper in which a 
home run by Babe Ruth may get the 
same space as the fall of an empire. 
If we stopped to consider sanely what 
for each of us are the real vaiues in 
life, ranging them in order of sig- 
nificance and importance for us, might 
not many of us find that they do not 
consist at all in the things we are 
striving for? Might we not throw 
away many of the tools which every- 
one is using thoughtlessly and habitu- 
ally merely because everyone else is? 
We would have seen that they do not 
produce any such thought or emotion 
as should fit into that unique produc- 
tion which jis our own individual life. 
For one of the fundamental differences 
between a work of art and a machine 
product is that the former is unique. 
All art involves a selection according 
to a seale of values. The camera may 
render the total detail of a landscape 
with more exactitude than a painter 
but the latter selects the details and 
then through his technique and his 
own personality produces a work of 
art which has a unique and artistic 
quality. 


That is, perhaps, one cf the greatest 
difficulties in the way of an art of 
life in America. We mix up our 
money and motor cars and relation- 
ships and all the rest of our “tools” 
with as little thought as a painter 
might squeeze all his tubes of color 
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onto his canvas, and we get as a result 
the same surt of daub, in terms of 
life. Or we are like children strik- 
ing the notes of a piano at random 
and achieving the same jangle in life 
that they do in sound. We select and 
reject mainly as governed by income. 
We dec so because we have no scale 
of values, and we have no values be- 
cause we have no idea what sort of 
life we really wish to live to express 
our individuality. 


If we can decide that, then we can 
vastly simplify our lives by a whole- 
sale rejection of all those things 
which may be well enough for our 
neighbors but do not conduce to the 
one desired result for ourselves. We 
would then no longer wear ourselves 
out in the mere living of standardized 
‘ives and keeping up with the Joneses. 
We would not only simplify our lives 
but we would introduce variety into 
the deadly monotony of the national 
life. No two artists would have ex- 
actly the same conception of a sub- 
ject nor treat it in exactly the same 
way. 


Is it not true that our lives are 
increasingly commonplace and stand- 
ardized because we do not take time 
to think out what is the worth while 
life and achieve a scale of values? Is 
it not also because we lack the cour- 
age to be different from the Joneses 
and to give to our lives that precise 
quality of uniqueness which is char- 
acteristic of the products of art? 


The three qualities, therefore, which 
would seem to be essential to any 


artistic ordcring of our lives are 
courage, thought and will. We have 
got to acquire that rarest form of 
courage in America, the courage to be 
considered different from our neigh- 
bors and the rest of our set. If your 
greatest joys are simple hospitality, 
the good talk around the board, and 
if you care far more for books than 
the sort of car that affords you trans- 
portation, then in the name of Art 
give simple dinners, line your shelves 
with books and drive a Ford. If you 
love Elizabethan drama and detest the 
current fiction, read your drama and 
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when someone asks you if you have 
read The Mauve Petticoat, tell him 
candidly that you have not and that 
you will be damned if you will. 


Americans pride themselves on their 
courage but the fact is we are the 
most cowardly race in the world 30- 
cially. Read Emerson’s essay on Seif 
Reliance and ask yourself honestly 
how much you dare to be yourself. If 
our lives are to be based on any art 
of living, then the first and most es- 
sential factor is courage, the simple 
courage to do what you really want 
to do with your own life. 


But the second essential is thought. 
You have got to think out what you 
really do want and not simply what 
you sometimes dream you might like. 
Do you really care more about those 
books you dream you want than you do 
about what your neighbors may say if 
you drive a Ford instead of a Chrys- 
ler? Do you really want the body and 
soul killing competition of the great 
city with its “advantages” rather than 
the peace and quiet and greater leisure 
of the small town with its “disad- 
vantages’? There is no use talking 
of an art of living if you do not know 
what you really do want in life. 


If you decide that you have the 
courage to “be different,” if you can 
decide what you really want of life, 
then you may achieve an art of living 
if you have the will to see it through. 
And you will find, incidentally, that 
in place of the sheep-like flocks of 
country club Joneses you will have 
as friends and guests a far more in- 
teresting group, and that your life 
will have attained to a depth and a 
richness of experience that is denied 
to the standardized Joneses and all 
their kith and kin, and that you are 
no longer an automaton but a human 
being expressing your own unique 
personality: loving, enjoying, experi- 
ercing, suffering perhaps, but alive. 
Your life will not be a machine-made 
product identical with millions of 
others turned out by the same firm 
but a work of art which will give joy 
to yourself and others because it is 
like no other. 


The Reader’s Digest 














An English Defense of Our Debt Policy 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (December, °26) 


George Glasgow 


UROPE needs American help. 
i America can help most by merely 
continuing the lines of her pres- 
ent policy. If America will only be ruth- 
less in her debt policy for the full 62 
years, Europe may be saved from an- 
other Great War—at least up to 1985. 
So long as Great Britain has to pay 
£100,000 a day to America Great 
Britain will be unable to finance an- 
other war in Europe. No other na- 
tion in Europe will go to war if Great 
Britain cannot be depended on to pay 
the expenses of both sides. In the 
interests of European peace, therefore, 
let America not weaken in her debt 
policy to Europe for the next two gen- 
erations. The financial tribute which 
is due to the United States is likely 
to be more effective than the League 
of Nations to prevent another war. 


It is true that Europe suffers in a 
way which the imagination before 
1914 could not have grasped. Such 
a state of affairs is eminently right 
and proper. If the peoples of Europe 
spent four and a half years in a con- 
centrated effort to «ill as many of one 
another’s men as possible, to destroy as 
much property as possible, to smash 
the delicate organization of interna- 
tional trade and _ intercourse, to 
squander their wealth at a rate of 
profiigacy which baffles sane people, is 
it surprising that the long road to 
recovery should stretch out endlessly 
ahead? 


The only surprising thing is that 
people will not put two and two to- 
gether. We people in Europe are il- 
logical. We sow potatoes and expect 
t reap potatoes; yet we go to war 
and apparently do not expect to reap 
hell. America has more sense. She 
sows money and reaps money. The 
attitude of Europe towards the United 
States is largely colored by the neces- 
sity of paying the European debts to 
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America. The payment of the British 
debt, which, as Mr. Bonar Law once 
said, will reduce the standard of life 
in Great Britain for three generations, 
looms large on the British horizon. 
There are Englishmen who criticize 
America. There are Frenchmen who 
magnify criticism into indignation. 
Americans in general probably do not 
know the depth of hatred that is felt 
for them on this side of the Atlantic. 


Such hatred, however, is misdirect- 
ed. The intelligent victims of Ameri- 
can policy recognize America as a 
blessing in disguise. If Great Britain 
plunged into the European war for 
idealist motives, she deserved what 
she got. One might as weil butt into 
a drunken brawl for idealist motives. 
By contrast, America’s attitude to the 
Great War (1) as neutral till all the 
combatants were down and out, (2) 
as fina: ial adventurer when she did 
join in, (3) as collector of tbe pro- 
ceeds for 62 years, is a highly salu- 
tory thing, if for no other reason than 
that it may succeed in revolting the 
world against war. Many European 
nostrils already feel the pungency of 
what America has done, but such is 
the hold of perverted conventions 
about war and glory in Europe, that 
opinion here is indignant against 
America, instead of recognizing Amer- 
ican realism as the healthy thing it 
is. America was not too proud, but 
too sensible, to fight, so far as the 
merits of the War were concerned. It 
was a similar motive of common sense, 
as contrasted with misplaced ideal- 
ism, which prompted the part she took 
in the last stages of the war. The 
value of America’s example may be 
expressed in this way. The moment 
war is recognized as the low business 
it essentially is, war will become as 
much an anachronism as slavery, re- 
ligious persecution, and other such 
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atrocities have become. The British 
halo round war is an asset for war. 
American cynicism is an asset for 
peace. 


A continent which is capable of the 
behavior which Europe was guilty of 
for four and a half years, and which 
at the same time was capable of con- 
vincing itself that the thing was not 
only unavoidable, but even had in it 
the element of a holy crusade, that 
continent is capable of any imbecility. 
How then can America heip? Simply 
by being true to herself. Europe's 
present financial subservience to 
America is the most promising road 
to European salvation. No proud 
European can feel friendly towards 
the Great Republic across the Atlantic 
for having adopted a realist policy 
during the war, for havinz driven her 
financial stakes into Europe, for hav- 
ing scuttled from the inferno which 
followed the war, for being deter- 
mined to exact her financial pound 
of flesh even to the length of 60-odd 
years of tribute; but then no proud 
European can feel anything but shame 
for himself and for his own continent. 


As neutral, America lent money 
to the belligerents, which was mostly 
spent in America for arms, munitions, 
food, and clothes. Europe borrowed. 
but hardly any cash crossed the Atlan- 
tic to this side. American industry 
boomed. By the end of the war Amer- 
ica held more than half of the entire 
supply of the world’s gold. In 1917 
Great Britain, having spent and lent 
the unimaginable sum of £2,000,000,000 
on the war, found herself at the end 
of her tether. America entered the 
war at the propitious moment. France, 
Italy, and the other non-British Allies 
thereafter found it difficult (let Mr. 
Mellon explain it as he will) to bor- 
row more money from America. Great 
Britain had no more money of her 
own. It is a historical faci that after 
America entered the war Great Bri- 
tain lent nearly £1,000,000,000 to her 
European allies, and that (having no 
money of her own) she borrowed that 
identic sur from the United States. 
In effect, therefore, the United States 
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lent that money to France and Italy 
on a British indorsement of the re- 
sultant obligation. America was right 
in her financial instinct, as the French 
and Italian background of non-payment 
emphasized. It was quite reasonable, 
too, from the American point of view, 
to penalize Great Britain for having 
funded her debt first. Great Britain 
has undertaken to pay to the United 
States £33,000,000 a year, rising in 
eight years to £38,000,000. To pass that 
sum across a frontier, across an ocean, 
each year for 60 years is one of the 
most stupendous tasks and burdens 
ever undertaken by any country. 


So far America has done well. And 
it is vitally necessary that American 
realism be continued. If America can- 
celled the debts, France and the rest 
of us, as Senator Borah has truly ar- 
gued, would have the more money for 
armaments. Senator Borah is right. 


Those who have enough imagination 
to foresee even faintly what another 
Great War would mean for Europe will 
not regret the Carthaginian peace im- 
posed on us by America. The hatred 


that America is reaping and will reap 
from one end of Europe to the other 


is America’s affair. The United States 
won the war. Great Britain lost it. 
Germany, France, Italy, and the rest 
fell by the road. The victor collects, 
and the vanquished pays tribute; and 
that criterion establishes the position 
of America and Great Britain in those 
leading roles. Wars are not won by 
heroic qualities, but by the opposite. 
Let European schoolboys be taught in 
the future, not the heroic myths, but 
the cold disillusion that has dawned 
from across the Atlantic. It is with- 
in America’s power not only to pre- 
vent the next European war, but in 
general to prove by her living example 
that war is not a thing of glory, and 
thereby to shake the hold of war on 
the habits of men. The oniy doubt is 
whether her national pride will be 
able to rise above what a misguided 
European opinion will think of her. 
Has America enough sense of humor 
to forego the friendship of Europe in 
the interests of Europe? 


The Reader’s Digest 





Notes on Science 


Excerpts from The Scientific American (December, '26) 


Locomotives 


The newest locomotive of the New 
York Central Railroad, Number 1200, 
during a recent test, pulled a train of 
108 freight cars at a speed of 32 miles 
per hour without the least indication 
of strain. Although this new levia- 
than of the rails is of the electric type, 
she calls to mind one of the former 
crack engines of the same road, Num- 
ber 999. Over 30 years ago, this en- 
gine set what is believed to be still 
a world’s speed record by traveling at 
a rate of 112.5 miles per hour. Num- 
ber 999 is now retired and on exhibi- 
tion, but about five years ago, she 
had been superseded in passenger 
work and had been reduced to the 
lowly occupation of hauling milk 


trains over the same rails that she 
once ruled. This prompts the thought 


—what manner of engine will surpass 
the power of Number 1200, and what 
will be her final occupation in railroad 
service? 


Warning 


Those human blood-suckers, the pro- 
moters of worthless stock-jobbing cor- 
porations, are now said to be getting 
ready to capitalize the unusually great 
volume of recent newspaper talk con- 
cerning American rubber-growing po- 
tentialities. Guayale, a Mexican 
shrub, is to be the bait, thinks the 
India Rubber World. 


Guayale will furnish rubber, al- 
though too much by far has been said 
in its favor. What the small investor 
may omit to see is that a corporation, 
organized ostensibly to exploit rub- 
ber, may possibly regard this as the 
last thing it intends to do. To sell 
stock there must of course be a plausi- 
ble pretext. And now that the people 
have been hearing a good deal abont 
rubber, that commodity furnishes a 
glorious pretext for the crooked: stock- 
jobber. 
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The ‘‘Human Interest” Reporter 


It is amazing that in this age of 
scientific advezucement, the editors of 
our daily » pers should send reporters 
to write up such great disasters as 
the Florida hurricane, who apparent- 
ly are more interested in getting out 
a sensational story than in bringing 
to light engineering lessons which lie 
hidden in every great physical dis- 
aster of this kind. In the first place, 
these scribes seem to be afflicted with 
a disease which we may call “super- 
lativitis.’” As a result, the figures of 
death and destruction are invariably 
multiplied some three or four times, 
and instead of the public learning the 
really serious lessons taught by the 
Florida disaster, they are regaled with 
the old story of flimsy frame houses 
“smashed into kindling wood.” The 
point is well made by the Engineering 
News Record when it says that, “a 
reporter in Miami on that awful Satur- 
day would have considered his fortune 
made if he had found a mother cat 
caring for a brace of puppies under one 
of the overturned boats in Royal Palm 
Park.” 


It seems to us that every great daily 
paper should include in its staff a 
trained technical man whose special 
field should be the investigation of 
railway wrecks, shipping disasters, 
and structural failures involving seri- 
ous loss of life and property. Our 
daily press surely does not wish to 
cater merely to that class of moron, 
which will sit unmoved through the 
scenes of a first-class moving picture 
and burst into uproarious applause 
only when the face of a player is plas- 
tered with a well-aimed custard pie.... 
The outstanding engineering fact after 
the Florida hurricane had done its 
worst was practically ignored by the 
newspapers. We refer to the fact that, 
with one or two minor exceptions, 
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the towering skeleton-steel business 
buildings of Miami passed unscathed. 


Giant Airships 


A bill providing for the construction 
of two giant airships, each of 6,000,000 
cubic feet volume, was passed at the 
last session of Congress. The new 
airships, each larger than the Levia- 
than, will be more than twice the vol- 
ume of the Los Angeles (2,600,000 
cubic feet) and the ill-fated Shenan- 
doah (2,150,000 cubic feet), but rela- 
tively short and stout. The Shenan- 
doah was 680 feet in length; the new 
airships will be approximately 780 feet. 
The maximum diameter of the Shen- 
andoah was 78 feet; the maximum 
diameter of the proposed airships is 
135 feet. 


The more buxom shape of the new 
airships not only provides greater 
strength than the slender form of the 
Shenandoah, but also gives less re- 
sistance by reducing the surface for 
friction to act upon.... The Bureau 
of Aeronautics intends that these air- 
ships shall be the most efficient naval 
airships yet constructed in any coun- 
try. A unique feature which is being 
considered is the placing of the en- 
gines within the hull, instead of in 
cars suspended outside. The interior 
positions of the engines will greatly 
reduce resistance, and give better pro- 
tection to the personnel. It is a re- 
markable fact that even after the 
Shenandoak broke in two, not a man 
who remained within either of the 
separated parts of the hull was hurt. 
With hydrogen, the engines were 
necessarily placed outside the hull to 
reduce the fire hazard; but this danger 
is eliminated ty the use of helium. 


It is proposed to carry an unprece- 
dentedly large armament of machine 
guns for repelling airplane attack from 
all angles. The ships will also have 
provision for carrying their own fight- 
ing airplanes for further protection 
against enemy airplane attack. 

The new 6,000,000 cubic foot airships 
will be much stronger than the Shen- 
andoah, and wild indeed must be the 
fury of the elements which can wreck 
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them... The rigid airship is the 
only type of aircraft which shows a 
steady and rapid improvement in per- 
formance with increasing dimensions. 
It is also the only aircraft which is 
truly habitable, and capable of oper- 
ating at sea over vast distances, and 
for days at a time through fog, storm, 
aud darkness.—C. P. Burgess, Bureuu 
of Aeronautics. 


Roller Bearings for Trains 


The marvelous efficiency of the 
motor car is due in large part to its 
being equipped throughout with roller 
and other anti-friction bearings. Be- 
fore the advent of the motor car, far- 
sighted engineers had been trying to 
develop anti-friction bearings for 
heavy passenger and freight cars. For 
lack of experience in the construction 
of such bearings, and because steel of 
the high quality necessary to endure the 
heavy unit stresses imposed was not 
available, these efforts met with little 
success. Today, however, it is grati- 
fying to learn that one of the great 
transcontinental roads has successfully 
applied roller bearings to its through 
trains. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway has aunounced that 
it is equipping its passenger trains 
with bearings of this type. This de- 
cision has been arrived at after two 
years of experimental work by the 
company, which announces that one 
of its standard test sleepers equipped 
with roller bearings has already trav- 
eled over 119,000 miles. The state- 
ment of results obtained in these tests 
is startling, for we are informed that 
a coach equipped with these bearings 
required 7.59 pounds of tractive effort 
per ton to start it, whereas another 
coach with well-worn friction bearings 
of the standard type, required 54.4 
pounds of tractive effort per ton—the 
total effort in starting being relatively 
500 pounds as against 3600 pounds per 
eoach. The most valuable gain for 
the passenger is the absence of that 
surging and shock which is such an 
obnoxious feature of travel. After the 
train has started, the difference be- 
tween the frictional retardation of the 
two types of bearing diminishes. 
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The Need of River Traffic 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (December, ’26) 


Hon. Herbert Hoover 


F we were to make a survey of 
the many great possibilities for 
positive progress that lie before 

us as a nation, the development of 
the whole of our internal waterways 
would now stand at the forefront. 
We have reached an entirely new era 
in their importance. We need to 
take a new inventory of these re- 
sources in the light of new facts and 
impelling economic necessities. 


Furthermore, it is of supreme 
national concern that we conceive 
and develop our water resources as 
a whole—a complete system rami- 
fying throughout the entire Midwest 
— if any section is to receive its full 
share of benefit. 


The war brought great shifts in 
transportation costs which in turn 
have created deep-seated economic 
currents which adversely affect the 
Midwest. It has thus become doub- 
ly urgent that we find a new and 
cheaper means of transportation for 
our bulk commodities if we are to 
maintain the equal advancement of 
all parts of our country. 

One of the underlying causes con- 
tributing to the present difficulties 
of our Midwest farmers is the in- 
creased railway rates arising from 
the war. I believe all students 
agree that the price of our farm 
products is determined at those 
points on our seaboard or abroad 
where the competitive streams of 
exports come together. Therefore 
the effects cf the war increase of 
transportation rates to seaboard is 
far greater than its effect upon the 
part of the crop exported out of the 
Midwest. It tends to depress the re- 
turn on the whole crop. 

If we could secure the lowered 
transportation charges promised 
from waterways, and thereby restore 
an additional 6 to 12 cents a bushel 
on grain, we would add a very im- 
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portant percentage to the farmer’s 
profit. 


The opening of the Panama Canal 
has caused a further realignment of 
the economic relationship of the 
country since the war. Using as a 
measuring rod the number of cents 
that it takes to move a ton of a 
staple commodity, and taking the 
cheapest route, we find that before 
the war New York was 1904 cents 
away from San Francisco, while now 
it is only 1680 cents away. But 
Chicago, which was 2610 cents 
away from the Pacific Coast before 
the war, is today 2946 cents away. 
A similar calculation shows that 
Chicago has moved 594 cents awav 
from the markets of the Atlantic 
seaboard and South America. The 
same ratios apply to other Midwest 
points. 

With the permanently higher cost 
of labor and materials we cannot 
expect any consequential reduction 
in our railroad rates. But three 
force’ have brought about a trans- 
form.tion which makes it possible 
to consider waterways as the avenue 
of cheaper transportation for many 
kinds of goods. These forces are 
the economic distortion of the Mid- 
west from war increase in railway 
rates; the advance of science and 
engineering in deepening waterway 
channels and the improvement in 
craft; and the increased wealth of 
our country which permits expendi- 
tures upon great undertakings. 

The rivers of the Mississippi 
drainage between the Alleghanies 
and the Great Plains are disposed 
topographically in such a _ fashion 
that by deepening these stream 
channels we could project a 9000- 
mile consolidated system traversing 
20 States. Within these 9000 miles 
are two of the great trade routes of 
our nation. One of them is an east 
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and west waterway across half the 
continent from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City. The other is a great north and 
south waterway across the whole na- 
tion reaching up the Mississippi 
from the gulf and dividing into two 
great branches, one to Chicago and 
extending thence by the lakes to 
Duiuth, the other through the upper 
Mississippi to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Other great arms can be cre- 
ated up the Missouri, the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, and the Arkansas. 

We have been engaged for many 
years at work on parts of this sys- 
tem, gradually improving it, deep- 
ening it, so as to permit of modern 
craft. But, unfortunately, we have 
conceived it as a series of local im- 
provements and today it lies in many 
disconnected segments. Engineers 
advise me that two-thirds of the job 
has been done—but in disconnected 
segments. 

The Great Lakes System is an 
equally important part of this whole 
problem. The lakes today are the 
greatest inland transportation sys- 
tem in the world. But the outward 
traffic to the sea has to pass through 
the bottle neck of 11 or 12 foot 
canals. It is entirely feasible to 
make every lake port an ocean port 
by deepening these canals to 25 or 
30 feet. And a 25-foot waterway 
will admit seven out of eight of all 
ocean-going vessels that come to our 
harbors. 

We today, as never before, apply 
new labor-saving equipment to exca- 
vation and construction. Our engi- 
neers have attained the highest skill 
in the world; their experience en- 
ables them to proceed with a cer- 
tainty of step never before possible. 

With the deepening of channels 
there has been a coordinate improve- 
ment in craft. Great barges, special- 
ized to different types of traffic, con- 
vey ten times the goods of their 
shallow predecessors. Diesel en- 
gines, improved steam applia:ces, 
and better loading and disch’ : ging 
devices have all advanced us .« long 
distance from the old ec al and 
packet boat. 
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Already our railway gateways and 
terminals are showing signs of con- 
gestion. Their traffic in 25 years 
has nearly tripled. At a much less 
rate of increase we must within 
another 25 years provide for expan- 
sion in facilities to handle at least 
double what we are moving today. 
That means that we must either 
build more trunk line of railways, 
or we must improve our waterways 
to take part of the burden. I be- 
lieve any study of the comparative 
capital outlay will show that to du- 
plicate the capacity of this com- 
pleted Mississippi and Great Lakes 
system, by rails, would cost three 
times as much as to complete the 
waterways. 


It is my conviction that we shall 
be able to transport bulk goods more 
cheaply by water than by rail if we 
build these completed systems. Not 
only do we, by deeper channels and 
new inventions, intyoduce more eco- 
nomical equipment on waterways 
than before the war, but there is 
another advantage. While increases 
in wages and costs of materials have 
necessitated great increases in our 
railway rates, yet the effects of these 
increases are less in the case of 
water-borne traffic than in rail, be- 
cause labor and material are em- 
ployed in less ratio to the tonnage 
carried. 


One thousand bushels of wheat 
can be transported 1000 miles on the 
Great Lakes or on the sea for $20 
to $30; it can be done on a modern 
equipped Mississippi barge for $60 
to $70; and it costs by rail from 
$150 to $200. 


To those who insist that our wa- 
terways have always proved a fail- 
ure before the war, I would not 
alone point out the new setting of 
higher transportation rates, together 
with the advantages of deeper chan- 
nels and more economic equipment, 
but I would emphasize the fact that 
we never have had real sea-connect- 
ed water transportation in its mod- 
ern sense. 
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Intellectual Death and Spiritual Life 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (December, '26) 


Margaret Sherwood 


N spite of the frequent use of the 
I word “‘religion’”’ in the reperts of 

the Dayton trial, one could not 
help being aware how far removed 
from any consideration of religion 
in its deeper meaning was all that 
heated interchange of opinion re- 
garding the genesis of earth. Think- 
ing of religion as one has known it 
in consecrated lives, as one has 
known it in one’s profounder expe- 
rience, one begins to wonder how, 
for the many, religion ceased to be 
an individual consciousness of liv- 
ing reality, and came, mistakenly, to 
be regarded as a mere matter of ab- 
stract opinion, mere _ intellectual 
assent. 


Puzzling over this, I turned with 
open mind to the Gospels. This idea 
of religion as acceptance of a stata- 
ble formula was not there. The 
words of Christ concern not attitude 
of mind primarily, but attitude of 
being. One cannot conceive him 
pausing in his admonitions regard- 
ing showing mercy, loving God, lov- 
ing one’s neighbor, and doing jus- 
tice, to discuss as a matter of re- 
ligion any major point in the Day- 
ton controversy, or in the Funda- 
mentalist debates. Christ made no 
demand for assent to complex intel- 
lectual affirmations: he asked only 
that life should be conceived as 
spirit, not matter, and, specifically, 
as love, with practical outcome. 


In delving further into the lives 
of the disciples, the one outstand- 
ing fact was that they, living, had 
known the Master; that they went to 
touch other lives to that vital con- 
tact with holiness. I found in Saint 
Paul a burning sense of the person- 
ality of Christ, a burning desire to 
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make this sense a band of union be- 
tween man and man, in search of 
perfection of thought and of con- 
duct. Here was an utter consecra- 
tion of mind, of spirit, of body, lest 
the light that came from God should 
be blurred. 


“This seems to me like religion,” 
I said, and encouraged, went fur- 
ther, searching out lives of the 
saints—from Saint Benedict and 
Saint Cuthbert down to Cardinal 
Mercier,—saints of different coun- 
tries, different religions, to whom 
religion has been the whole of life. 
To one and all religion was no mere 
matter of opinion, but a live contact 
with something vital. Life is height- 
ened even by brief glimpses of lives 
like these, across the centuries. In 
all was a great simplicity of feeling, 
of intellect, of being. As, saint after 
saint, they passed before me,—devo- 
tion after devotion, self-sacrifice, ut- 
ter consecration,—they made me 
newly aware that the basis of their 
sanctity was something far deeper 
than any matter of mere opinion, of 
intellectual assent. 


While I followed these lives whose 
one pursuit was holiness, with the 
question ever in mind as to why ra- 
tionalistic conceptions had, for the 
vast majority, been substituted for 
the sense of immediate communion 
with the divine, I was driven back 
to study some of the early stages of 
church history. Those who hold 
special dogmas to be the all-import- 
ant part of religion should read 
those who have traced their history, 
found their origin,—going back to 
the Greek Apologists, to Clement, to 
Origen,—and have followed the ia- 
fluence of the Greek Sophists upon 
the early Church. A growing intel- 
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lectuality marked the struggle, in 
the second and third centuries, to 
adapt Christianity to the conditions 
of the Greek world, to make it meet 
the thought of the time. ‘Greek 
philosophy furnished the general 
plan for a statement of Christianity 
which should be intelligible, attrac- 
tive, and convincing to the learned 
and the simple alike,’’ writes Pro- 
fessor C. H. Moore, in his Religious 
Thought of the Greeks. 


Though that early intellectualiza- 
tion and departure from primitive 
simplicity meant the loss of some- 
thing that has never been regained, 
except by individuals and by small 
groups in different ages, that 
thought in that day was alive, 
searching out truth, not petrified 
into formulas, never to be changed. 


The deepest tragedy in the history 
of the churches is the tragedy of 
conceiving religion as primarily a 
matter of intellect, and yet ruling 
that thought shall stop. Here is the 
dilemma in which the modern 
Church finds itself at a time when 
new knowledge is pouring in upon 
the world, and the need of vigorous 
thought is greater than it has ever 
been. One would think that, the 
principle of interpreting Christian 
truth in the light of advanced 
thought having been accepted in 
practice by the early Church, it 
would have been accepted once for 
all, that succeeding generations 
would recognize active thought as a 
duty, even more fully a sacred heri- 
tage than were the special doctrines 
then formulated. If church leaders 
might think in these early centuries, 
why may they not think now? 


Later landmarks in the history of 
theology are marked by free use of 
the intellect in the light of the 
thought of the day, and represent 
effort to meet some special danger 
of the time. Even Calvin was, in 
part at least, thinking in terms of 
the thought of his day: legal 
thought, unfortunately, with over- 
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stress upon code and statute. Lead- 
er at a decisive moment, he attempt- 
ed to create a wall of definite dog- 
ma, firm, aggressive, to separate the 
new Church of the Reformation 
from the Roman Catholic Church. 


There is little in the history of 
human thought more discouraging 
than the hold still upon many of 
the boy Calvin, full of the overassur- 
ance of youth. who laid down the 
law at 26, with dogmatic assertive- 
ness which he never outgrew, and 
whe thereby determined the meas- 
ure of mind of many in each suc- 
ceeding generation. It is a pity 
that the man whose dictates have 
left a stronger stamp than that of 
any other single theologian should, 
as an interpreter of Christianity, 
have missed the significance of the 
New Testament; that the utter sim- 
plicity and directness of Christian- 
ity as taught by Christ should dis- 
appear in terms of law; that that 
which is sublime in his statements 
about God should have been over- 
shadowed by his presentation of 
Him as the jealous God of the He- 
brews, magnified and perverted into 
a spectre terrible beyond all imag- 
ining. 


The glory and the challenge of 
our age is the discovery that no 
thought can be settled definitely and 
for all time. Why accept as final 
the dicta of Calvin, abstract thinker, 
trained in law and theology of the 
16th century, with its cramped 
knowledge, and eschew the philo- 
sophic thought and information of a 
later era, when knowledge is incom- 
parably vaster than in his day? Why 
accept as final the conclusions of 
those who formulated in 1648 the 
39 Articles of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, who were human, 
like the rest of us, and, though they 
did not know it, merely groping 
their way toward truth? There is 
no other department of thought in 
which the intellectual methods of 
the 16th and 17th century would be 
allowed to rule today. Whose flat 
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was it—surely not 
thought should stop in 
1563, or in 1648 A. D.? 


God’s—that 


15386, or in 


The unfortunate effect of over- 
elaborated stationary dogma is that 
it has meant, and means, excluding 
from the Church hosts of the strong- 
est, of the most genuinely religious, 
in Christ’s interpretation of the 
term, whose only sin is a refusal to 
part with their intellectual integrity. 
Many of these unnamed Christians 
are perhaps nearer the heart of the 
Master than many who gall them- 
selves by his name; at least they are 
remarkably like the saints in act, 
and deeply religious in the true 
sense, after the best definition of re- 
ligion ever made: ‘Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the father- 
less and the widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” 


The Church must beware of long- 
er excluding those who make brief 
profession in words, but whose acts 
reveal their lofty creed, for the 
Church needs these people, even 
more than they need the Church. 
The world has no greater hope to- 
day than the silent Christianity of 
the unsectarian. Christianity is 
here to stay; it has sunk too far into 
the inner consciousness of the race 
to be eradicated or forgotten, is too 
deeply imbedded in the minds and 
souls of men to vanish; spoken or 
unspoken, it is imperishably ours. 
The question is not whether Chris- 
tianity will live; it is living. The 
question is as to whether the 
churches will live, and this is for 
them to say. If they could become 
simply Christian, there is no ques- 
tion that their vast organizing pow- 
er could work greater beneficence 
than the world has ever known. 


If the Church is to live, it would 
seem as if two ways were open to it, 
and only two, one of which must be 
chosen. One is to return to the 
primitive simplicity of Christianity 
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as taught by its Founder, dogma- 
less, spiritual, and practical, as men 
from time to time have attempted to 
do, trying to recover that sense of 
immediate contact with the divine 
known to Christ and to the disciples, 
trying to live self-sacrifice. Hosts 
would rally about the banner if 
only Christ’s demands were upon it, 
if belief in him as the way, the truth, 
the life, were accepted as a full con- 
fession of faith. The records of the 
saints bespeak the truth of how lit- 
tle in their deeper lives depended on 
special dogma, how much on insight 
into Christ’s personality, and devel- 
oped will to follow him. There 
are practical efforts toward uniting 
different sects, but they are tenta- 
tive and timid. The churches dare 
not go far enough to meet. 


But if,—and this is the other al- 
ternative,—as many of the wise say, 
dogma is necessary to hold the host 
together, then let the leaders of the 
Church today show the pluck of the 
leaders of the early Church in wrest- 
ling with the advanced thought and 
knowledge of the time. To flinch 
from this is to repudiate the early 
history of the Church, and to deny 
the processes by which Christian 
dogma first came into existence, 
keeping abreast with Greek philos- 
ophy, influenced by some of its doc- 
trines. 


Minds were yet seeking truth 
when those early doctrines were for- 
mulated, not merely repeating, and 
the mind that seeks is alive, vital. 
Those later landmarks in the his- 
tory of the Church—Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, the 39 Articles, the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith—represent 
active intellectual effort; they serv- 
ed the need of their respective cen- 
turies; why should not our formu- 
las serve ours? If our belief is to 
lave intellectual content, we must 
bear the burden of thought of our 
day, must keep pace with ascertain- 
ed knowledge. If we are to think, 
let us think. To try to hold back 
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the centuries of growth and of new 
discovery is as hopeless an effort a3 
that of King Canute in attempting 
to stop the incoming waves. Theo- 
logians must be permitted to share 
the thought of the age, must not be 
expected to dwell in a world walled 
about, apart from the main trend of 
human progress. 


It is apparent as in no interven- 
ing century that some revision of 
Protestant articles of belief is nec- 
essary, now, when new discovery has 
compelled us to refashion our whole 
theory of the universe, when, in part 
at least because of lack of intellect- 
ual readjustment, the churches are 
emptying, and when hosts of the 
young cry out that they believe noth- 
ing because they find that the in- 
formation given them in the pulpit 
and at home is false. Our age, like 
the ages most productive of theol- 
ogy, has its own crisis, its special 
danger. There is need of a Renais- 
sance within the Church, for frank 
facing of the challenge of our time, 
lest we fall into the intellectual and 
spiritual blindness afflicting those 
who are content with formulas set- 
tled once and forever. 


If formulated religion must deal 
with the history of earth and of 
man, why should not this part of 
doctrine be stated in terms of the 
new knowledge of the day, as the 
earliest doctrines of the Church 
were stated in terms of the thought 
of that time? It is chiefly in this 
department of knowledge that our 
age has made progress, that concern- 
ing the physical constitution of man 
and of the universe. Brief state- 
ment of what has been found out, 
frank statement of the point at 
which knowledge stops, and even the 
expressed hope that more will some 
day be known, would mean throw- 
ing down barriers which many who 
should by good rights be within the 
Church cannot now conscientiously 
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cross. Earlier thinkers have inter- 
preted the Bible in the light of the 
human thought of their day; why 
should not thinkers now, with their 
wiser sense of the relative values 
of Scripture texts? 


If the mental energy that now 
goes into abstract discussion of dog- 
ma could be brought to bear on the 
central, essential, inmost problem 
of holiness, the cause of religion 
would triumph in our day. For our 
minds should be at work, not in 
splitting hairs about dogma, but in 
searching the ways of beauty and of 
holiness, finding the divine in the 
past and in the present, studying 
great personalities to whom the race 
may measure up, the saints and the 
sages on whose deeds and inspira- 
tions we can place hupe for the fu- 
ture. It is imaginative, sympathetic 
insight that needs to be cultivated, 
not mere logic chopping, in order to 
set free the resources of the human 
spirit, for religion is a life, and the 
life requires the whole of you, in- 
tellect and emotion stimulating and 
sustaining .each other, quickening 
the will, making for wholeness of 
being, for beauty of thought and 
beauty of action. 


For religion, in the deepest sense, 
is not a mere matter of intellectual 
assent or dissent, but something far 
beyond and above this, the way of 
the soul Godward, a_ groping in 
thought and finer deed toward that 
perfection fortunately made mani- 
fest in that greatest of personalities, 
Christ. Its sole sufficing need is a 
sense of the living presence as one 
who pointed the path of sacrifice as 
the only path that leads to God, one 
whose whole life went out in benefi- 
cent activity, one who had greater 
faith in the potential divinity of hu- 
mankind than any other has had 
who has spoken on earth. 
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Let’s Have More Propaganda! 


Condensed from The World Tomorrow (December, ’26) 


Bruce Bliven 


HE cure for propaganda is more 

propaganda. The trouble with 

propaganda is certainly that we 
haven’t enough of it. What I should 
like is an arrangement to insure a far 
larger and steadier flow of it than we 
now see or have ever seen. 

I need hardly argue the point, I 
think, that in any system of democracy 
public opinion plays an indispensable 
role. So completely is this true that 
the terms are almost interchangeable. 
In the modern world, the instru- 
mentalities for disseminating news and 
opinion, of which the three most im- 
portant are the daily press, the radio 
and the motion picture, have come to 
be the eyes and ears of the citizen. 
We are moving in a straight line 
away from the existence of the peas- 
ant of 1826, whose universe was 
bounded by what he could see and 
feel, toward a goal—never of course 
to be reached—where everything of 
importance will come to us, in one 
way or another, at second hand. Not 
only in his voting, but in all his so- 
cial attitudes, the modern man is the 
product of a group of forces set in 
operation through the printed word 
and the modern supplementary me- 
chanisms mentioned. 

We all see clearly today how true 
this is in time of war. It is the 
dullest carbon copy platitude to say 
that propaganda has become the one 
indispensable weapon of the militar- 
ist. Wars are no longer fought by 
armies but by peoples, and peoples 
must be mobilized, not physically but 
spiritually. War propaganda is not 
new, as some of us hastily assume. 
What is new jis the vast scale on 
which it is now conducted, and the 
machinery recently invented for facili- 
tating its dissemination. 

Everything true in war is also true, 
somewhat less intensely, in time of 
peace. No more striking example 
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could be asked than the situation in 
the United States as the year 1926 
comes to an end. The Republican 
Party today dominates tae country 
completely. True, it lost heavily in 
the November election; but it did so 
because of local issues, minor dissatis- 
factions. It won a smashing victory 
in 1920, another in 1924, and the 
chances are strong that it will do the 
same in 1928. Why? In large part, 
at least, because of its control of the 
agencies which create public opinion. 
It happens that each of these media 
for the dissemination of information 
and ideas has become in itself an 
enormous capitalistic enterprise. With 
the dominant element in the Repub- 
lican Party today openly dedicated 
to the deification of business, it is 
perhaps not unnatural that all these 
agencies should be heavily prejudiced 
in favor of Mr. Coolidge and his 
party. I am not suggesting any de- 
liberate dishonesty in this arrange- 
ment. All of us have a tendency to 
be more fair to our own group and 
less than fair to our opponents. 

In my judgment we are only at the 
beginning of the Age of Propaganda. 
I look for new machines, bigger Ni- 
agaras of type, a more and more 
stimulated existence. Some of the 
machines of the future are already on 
the horizon: probably the one great 
question still to be decided about the 
election of 1932 is whether it will be 
conducted exclusively by talking mo- 
tion pictures, or exclusively by visual 
radio. People are going to live more 
and more in a world of hearsay. The 
question is whether it is to be honest 
Learsay. 

I believe the answer to the problem 
of propaganda is, therefore, as I have 
already suggested: more propaganda. 
It is of course no more than natural 
that every supporter of a given point 
of view should wish to urge that 





point of view upon others. The harm- 
ful and dangerous thing is the sup- 
pression of all opinions save one, the 
exclusive control of these agencies by 
people who advocate a particular 
group of ideas. 


Optimists may urge that a situation 
like the present breeds its own anti- 
dote; and it is true that a mechan- 
ism of opposition—liberal weeklies 
and monthlies, free public forums, 
even a radio station controlled by or- 
ganized labor—springs up like mush- 
rooms under the shade of the mighty 
oak. For the present at least, the com- 
parison adequately indicates their 
relative strength. Progress is made, 
to be sure. The wild radicalism of 
yesterday is today’s sensible program 
and tomorrow’s unquestioned fait 
accompli; but in any immediate 
crisis, the present situation makes it 
almost certain that the conservatives 
will win; and these victor.es are 
sometimes of desperate and irremedi- 
able importance. 


The fight must center in the develop- 
ment of a technique for hearing both 
sides. 


We must demand that all aspects 
of controversial questions be heard in 
school and everywhere else. We must, 
if necessary, make a fetish of it. We 
must demand it in textbooks, in oral 
instruction. We must insist upon de- 
votion to it as an ideal among teach- 
ers, preachers, editors. We must, as 
the advertising men say, “sell it” as 
a doctrine to the whole country. 


We must apply it in our own lives. 
We must break ourselves of the in- 
corrigible habit of reading only those 


newspapers which cater to our pre- 
existing prejudices. 

We must learn to buy papers of 
opposing views and read them both. 
We must at the same time bring all 
possible pressure to bear on the editors 
of the journals with which we are in 
agreement, to see to it that both sides 
of all controversial issues are given 
a fair hearing in their columns. 


We must demand that whenever 
such questions are discussed at public 
meetings the proceedings shall take 
the form of a debate. 

We must make ourselves, with our 
everlasting devotion to this doctrine, 
a nuisance to the whole community 
until we put the idea across. 

Does it seem as though I am pour- 
ing democracy through a rather small 
funnel when I rest its safety upon 
such a matter as a technique of dis- 
cussion? I recognize, of course, that 
other problems enter in. Neverthe- 
less, it would be hard to over-empha- 
size the importance of the phase with 
which I am dealing. For the citizen 
can only perform his function when 
he has a fair idea of the situation 
upon which he must act; and his edu- 
eation can only come through the 
free interplay of ideas and arguments 
which represent opposing points of 
view. 

I do not believe that anyone, after 
seeing what is going on in Italy and 
Russia, and even the United States, 
can urge the desirability of making 
this a function of the government. 
What we need is to abolish all existing 
checks and barriers to the freest, most 
extensive circulation of propaganda. 
Let it reign! 








The Congressional Record prints many speeches that have 


never been delivered. 


This system costs $48 a page but con- 


sidering the saving in wear and tear on Congressmen it probably 
is worth the money.—South Bend Tribune. 


Neo, romance is not dead. 


A New York girl is reported by a 


friend as so much in love with her tiancé that she has given up 
smoking, drinking and swearing for him.—Tacoma Ledger. 
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What Cost Mussolini? 


Condensed from The Nation (November 17, ’23) 


Oswald Garrison Villard 


AID an important American diplo- 

mat the other day: “I am little 

interested in what returning 
Americans tell me about the great im- 
provement in outward conditions in 
Italy—that the trains are running on 
time, that people are working, that 
there are law and order. Any tyrant 
can accomplish that. What I should 
like to know is what price Italy will 
pay for Mussolini about 25 years from 
now.” 


American worshipers of efficiency, 
as well as our captains of finance and 
industry, make the air resound with 
paeans of praise for Mussolini. But 
his adulators never look below the 
surface. Is it true that Mussolini saved 
Italy from Bolshevism? There are 
many who dispute it. It is a slogan, 
and so it is eagerly snapped up. Ask 
people for particulars and they tell 
you of the attempt of the automobile 
workers and others to control their 
factories in Turin. Do they inquire 
whether everybody is really at work 
in Italy, and if so, how many days 
a year and at what rates of pay? No 
indeed. The mere statement suffices. 
Does it occur to them to ask how many 
men are in prison as a result of 
Fascist activities, with or without 
charges being filed against them? Do 
they stop to inquire into Mussolini’s 
personal record? Of course they don’t 
do any of these things. If they did 
they would find that it is only six 
years since Mussolini was openly 
preaching anarchy and the destruc- 
tion of all government. Probably 
10,000 persons are in jail for having 
offended Fascism in one way or an- 
other, among them an Englishman 
who got eight months for saying in 
a restaurant that he was tired of see- 
ing Mussolini’s “mug” on every wall. 
Do they ever stop to inquire, these 
enthusiastic Americans, as to the 
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sources of their news about what Mus- 
solini is doing and saying? Are they 
aware that the strictest kind of cen- 
sorship exists in Italy, and that any 
man who criticizes the Dictator can 
be sent to jail for 30 months? Are they 
aware that Mussolini’s speech or ut- 
terance, before being printed, has usu- 
ally been revised and edited by the 
official press bureau? 


If they have heard that the entire 
opposition press has been suppressed 
in Italy, they have forgotten it. They 
do not trouble to ascertain that no 
Italian daily dares to print an account 
of such a thing as the fifth alleged 
attempt of September 11th upon the 
life of Mussolini until the story has 
been written precisely as Mussolini 
desires it to be told. They assume 
that Italy is content and happy be- 
cause they hear no protests against 
what is going on, and they are not 
aware that he who criticizes the Dic- 
tator can immediately be sent to jail 
for months—with no possibility of 
rescue by a habeas corpus proceeding, 
or any other. In their laudation of 
Mussolini’s law and order they remain 
in ignorance of the fact that the whole 
Italian judicial system smacks of the 
Middle Ages and is utilized by the 
Dictator to crush anyone who opposes 
his will. If they read of Italians of 
the highest standing, like Professor 
Salvemini, being deprived of their 
citizenship and all their property 
‘merely because of daring to criticize 
the despot, these Americans are not in- 
terested. They do not look into the 
actual conditions of Italian finance 
and inquire, among many other things, 
why it is that the Government is 
having millions advanced to itself by 
the treasury with the distinct state- 
ment that, by virtue of a royal decree 
of June last, it shall not account for 
these millions. Finally, these Ameri- 
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cans never take the time to inquire 
why it is that the Vatican is openly 
turning its guns upon Fascism, or 
to ascertain just what is the condition 
of the agricultural workers under the 
Mussolini regime. The indisputable 
facts as to the murder of Matteotti 
they do not care to know, or they pass 
the incident over as a trifling pecca- 
dillo of friends of the great and lonely 
and majestic figure. 


The diplomat I quoted is right. The 
interesting thing is not what Musso- 
lini may achieve in the six months 
or six years that may yet be his, but 
what is the price for this horrible 
strangling of liberty, this destruction 
of every vestige of democratic govern- 
ment, this brutal enslaving of a peo- 
ple for the exaltation of a megalo- 
maniac who, in his speeches at least, 
is full brother of the ex-Kaiser. All 
Europe today is anxious as to what 
he may do tomorrow in international 
relations. He nearly wrecked the 
League of Nations three years ago by 
his assault on Corfu. His attacks 
upon Germany in regard to the agita- 
tion over the Tyrol and upon France 
for granting the right of political 
asylum to Italian refugees are samples 
of the way he keeps the chancelleries 
of Europe in turmoil. No one knows 
where he will break out next, or how. 
He is as adept in rattling the saber 
in its scabbard as was the Kaiser. 
Fascist leaders talk recklessly of war 
with Turkey or even with France. 
The danger is that in order to save 
himself he may resort to arms like 
other pinchbeck Napoleons. Mean- 
while, he is the enfent terrible of 
Europe and Europe is paying for him 
in increased nervous tension. Why 
has France placed three more divi- 
sions on the Italian boundary? 


Whenever Mussolini falls, Italy will 
have to pay the piper. It will be 
lucky if it does not find its finances 
completely wrecked and its future 
heavily mortgaged. It will have labori- 
ously to reconstruct the whole finan- 
cial and economic structure of the 
state and the institutions of democracy 
which Mussolini has pulled down. It 
will have to revive the faith of the 
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people in the process of democracy. 
It will have to end government by 
fiat, government by corruption, govern- 
ment by brute force. It will find s 
people disappointed, disillusioned, 
and with much less courage for under- 
taking the remodeling of the state. 
At least the thousands of imprisoned 
political victims will be released. The 
miseries and sufferings caused by the 
tyrant can never be undone or com- 
pensated for. But there can be a re- 
turn to normal and civilized govern- 
ment even though it be less efficient 
on the surface. The alternative of 
such a people living for generations 
under the domination of a dictator 
and his successors is simply unthink- 
able. 


For Americans Mussolini is serving 
an extraordinarily useful purpose. 
You can measure a man’s devotion to 
the democratic ideal by the attitude 
that he takes toward Mussolini. If 
with some knowledge of what is actu- 
ally happening in Italy an American 
still prefers the Mussolini type of gov- 
ernment, he is plainly disloyal to our 
American political principles. Curi- 
ously enough, the adorers of Mussolini 
are the ones who cry most loudly 
against the dictatorship of the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia. If the Bolsheviks 
should prove as successful outwardly 
as Mussolini, we may yet have our cap- 
tains of industry and our casual tour- 
ists singing the praise of the men 
who may then have brought “order 
eut of chaos” in Russia. Incidentally 
these American adorers of Mussolini 
have no time to waste on such hap- 
penings as the indictment of two of 
the Harding Cabinet for corruption in 
office. Why should they? Many of 
them subscribed to the $800,000 
memorial to the man who gave Amer- 
ica the crookedest Cabinet in the his- 
tory of the American Presidency. 
They support public-schvol contests ia 
oratory upon the subject of our Con- 
stitution and the advantages of our 
Congress over all others, while they 
whoop for joy when they hear that 
Mussolini has driven another nail into 
the coffin of Italian representative 
government. 
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An Outline of “Culture” 


Condensed from The Bookman (December, ’26) 
Robert L. Duffus 


EFORE history goes out of fash- 
ion someone should write an 
outline of “culture.” I have de- 

faced the word with quotation marks 
to show that it does not refer to that 
freedom of the spirit sought during 
SO many centuries by Plato, Horace, 
Abelard, Montaigne, Thoreau, and 
Mathew Arnold. It signifies, rather, 
what the Victorians were accustomed 
to describe as the genteel and elegant 
—that counterfeit which is not seren- 
ity, nor love of beauty, nor harmony 
of intellect and emotion, but some- 
thing very like one of those dickeys 
which old fashioned gentlemen of au 
economical turn used to stick inside 
their vests in lieu of a shirt. We 
have it with us in this third decade 
of the 20th century as it has not ex- 
isted elsewhere under the sun. 


Culture, in a more accurate sense, 
is once in a great while the badge 
of a leisure class, though since it is 
much easier to put on a red coat 
and go hunting, or a blue coat and 
go sailing, than it is to stay at home 
and get in tune with the infinite, not 
all leisure classes are cultured. But 
whether the top layer of society is 
cultured or merely “cultured,” the 
layers just below will ape its manners, 
language, clothing,, and aesthetic 
manifestations to the limit of their 
ability. Since it is difficult to do this 
perfectly there will always be, in any 
secial system where castes are be- 
ginning to break down, a large ele- 
ment who, like poor Mr. Salteena, are 
not quite gentlemen. Aware of this 
deficiency, they will struggle to cor- 
rect it. And it is within this social 
penumbra that “culture” flourishes. 


Aristocratic culture, like other 
aristocratic mannerisms, had orisgi- 
nally been developed to distinguish the 
upper classes from the remainder of 
the population. But education dur- 
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ing the 19th century carried the aris- 
tocratic tradition among the demo- 
cratic masses. Multitudes’ started 
climbing in the economic and social 
scale, and in doing so became aware 
of cultural deficiencies which had not 
previously caused them pain. They 
also had more time on their hands 
and, humar as they were, wanted to 
fill it in decoratively, after the man- 
ner of the aristocrats. As the en- 
thusiasts saw it, all children were to 
be brought up like little lords and 
ladies. The aristocratic aim in edu- 
cation, however, had been to create 
a sensation of superiority. To achieve 
this result under a system of uni- 
versal education was manifestly im- 
possible. Citizens in a democracy 
could be free and equal, perhaps, but 
they could not be free and superior. 
But the vague general dissatisfaction 
with common school education has 
shown itself in the multiplication of 
high schools and the deluge of 
students which has swamped the col- 
leges. The weight of evidence is that 
the greater number of these students 
teek “culture”, as they would go after 
the technical equipment of law or 
engineering, because of its usefulness 
toward a monetary or social success. 


The hankering after culture also 
showed itself in America in a system 
of itinerant lecturers, of which the 
oracular Emerson was one of the fin- 
est products. What Emerson had to 
offer was a highly civilized commod- 
ity. The illusion lay in the belief 
that he could pass it on, complete and 
unimpaired, in the course of an eve- 
ning’s talk. Others, including the first 
trickle of the present flood of British 
author-lecturers, followed hungrily in 
his footsteps. Then came the Chau- 
tauquas. Coincidentally the old fash- 
ioned sewing circle was transformed 
into a study club. They provided one 
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with what stage people call a patter. 
But no one ever went away from them 
to kneel, shoeless and in awe, before 
the Burning Bush. 


There still remained a large and 
unexploited field for the buying and 
selling of culture. An unprecedented 
wave of prosperity swept down upon 
us. The former middle classes be- 
came plutocratic, the former working 
classes bourgeois. Naturally each 
wished to consolidate itself in its new 
position. It was equally natural that 
each should experience a sudden de- 
sire for what it took to be culture— 
a desire for better mental tailoring. 
American business hastened to satisfy 
the new need. 


The most noteworthy of the early 
adventures in the culture industry 
was the exploitation of Dr. Eliot’s five 
foot shelf. The real value of this 
collection was undeniable, but it was 
handed out as though it were a patent 
medicine. We were to massage a 
little gently into our scalps every 
night, and after a while even our best 
friends would have nothing that they 
shrank from telling us. Besides, we 


should be too busy telling things to 


them. Of course the whole notion 
was hopelessly barbaric. Anyone who 
thinks that he can become civilized by 
the reading ofa set of books, no matter 
how thick they are, hasn’t the faintest 
idea as to what civilization is. For 
Dr. Eliot it was a luminous and love- 
ly way of life. But for thousands who 
read his five foot shelf it could have 
been no better than an incantation. 
They could more profitably have spent 
their time looking at the stars, or at 
grass on a wind swept hill, or at waves 
on a drift strewn beach. For there is 
a culture in these things, a culture in 
hammering houses together, a culture 
in running locomotives, a culture in 
knowing where the schools of mack- 
erel are headed and how the wind will 
blow for 12 hours to come, a culture, 
even, in curing a Ford car of a fit 
of hiccoughs. Culture is an insight 
into the heart of life, which one may 
experience halfway up a cliff or half- 
way down a mine or quarter way 
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through Plato’s “Republic”, but nearly 
always when one is not looking for it. 


But the kulturkampf in America 
did not halt for such considerations. 
The nation was bent upon improving 
itself. It was determined to whiten 
its teeth, to sweeten its breath, to 
learn to dance and play the saxophone, 
to prepare itself by mail for the other 
fellow’s job, to keep its hair—to pre- 
tend, in short, that it came of royal 
blood. This became the great Amer- 
ican sport. The advertising writers 
whooped it up. 


Any number of persons who now 
read certain books, listen to certain 
music, or look at certain pictures be- 
cause they are told the effect is cul- 
tural would, I am certain, quite as 
cheerfully and profitably take up eel 
balancing if they had the same as- 
surance. 

The fatal defect of “culture” is that 
it is too easy—that it is an attempt 
to get something for nothing. We will 
not buy an acquaintance with litera- 
ture, art, science, history, or philoso- 
phy by years of passionate study, but 
if you seem to offer it to us in a 
single volume we close an eye at your 
simplicity and purchase it. 


Understand, I am not making an 
attack upon “culture.” The harm is 
not in the thing itself—indeed, there 
is much good in it—but in the notion 
that it is a satisfactory substitute for 
something else. Culture cannot be 
attained in 15 minutes a day or ina 
minute less than every minute of one’s 
waking time. It cannot be attained 
easily, it cannot be attained alto- 
gether joyously. It is an adventure 
which requires courage and serenity 
at times. It is the eternal struggle 
to bring light, meaning, and loveliness 
into the sunless chaos. 


This struggle is not remote. I have 
seen the scars of it on the face of 
a man who spert his winters patient- 
ly and lovingly making canoes. And 
one good canoe maker does more to 
advance the cause of American culture 
than a thousand breathiess climbers 
who are trying to learn how to appear 
at their ease in good society. 
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Old Adam 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (December, ’26) 


Charles C. 


WELL-NIGH universal experience 
of parenthood is that of hearing 
the young hopeful exclaim, “I 
want it,” accompanying the words 
with an earnest effort to separate 
some other child from his most valued 
possession. The second child, with 
equal vehemence, replies “That’s 
mine,” and thereupon either conflict 
or governmental control ensues. Here 
we have a clear and simple example 
of two great and perfectly natural in- 
stincts—that of acquisitiveness and 
that of possessiveness. 
The exercise of these instincts is 
even more clearly seen among savage 
peoples. The savage may be ignorant 


and superstitious, but yet extremely 
well endowed mentally. Whatever his 
grade of intelligence, however, “’E 
don’t obey no orders unless they is 
’is own,” as Kipling accurately ob- 


serves; and taking what he wants 
and killing his enemies are his two 
major activities. The savage, how- 
ever, is not abnormal—he is the natu- 
ral man, exhibiting what the unre- 
strained and unenlightened exercise of 
natural instincts leads to when un- 
restrained and unregulated for the 
common good. 

These two instincts, viz., to get 
whatever one wants and to resent all 
injuries or opposition, are natural and 
fundamental. But when they are ex- 
ercised with no regard to the rights 
of others they become dangerous, and 
mankind gradually came to realize 
that in the long run each individual 
would lose rather than gain by this 
simple and natural process, and there- 
fore the undue exercise of these funda- 
mental instincts was prohibited under 
th: names of crimes against property 
and crimes of violence. The instincts, 
however, were entirely natural and 
the restraint of them was entirely 
artificial. But the restraint has now 
been in effect for so many generations 
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Nott, Jr. 


and become so much a matter of 
course, that we sometimes regard it 
as the natural thing, and the mani- 
festations that it restrains as the un- 
natural and abnormal. Consequently 
in the last few years a cult has grown 
and flourished, ale-g with many other 
sentimentalized fads, which announces 
that crime is abnori:al and that any 
man who commits a crime thereby 
demonstrates that he is and must be 
mentally abnormal, and is therefore 
a subject for the psychiatrist (or 
psychologist) and the asylum or sani- 
tarium rather than for the police, the 
courts, and the penal institution. 

It seems strange to the ordinary 
mind that this school of psychology 
apparently places the criminal among 
the abnormal, but not the sinner. A 
sin is not necessarily a crime, nor 
is a crime by any means necessarily 
a sin. But many sins that are not 
crimes evince far more mental and 
moral depravity than many crimes, 
and yet this cult has never yet ad- 
vanced the theory that a sin indi- 
cates mental abnormality. 

To any one who has observed and 
studied the criminal over many years, 
he seems intensely human—much 
more human and normal than do the 
neurasthenic philosophers who pro- 
claim his abnormality. This is not 
strange, since the criminal is the 
natural man, animated by the old 
Adam, taking what he wants when 
he wants it and “doing up” those 
whom he dislikes; while the philoso- 
phers are an intensely artificial lot 
who see everything as abnormal which 
is natural enough to be beyond their 
unnatural way of regafding things. 

A colored gentleman employed in a 
factory in Kentucky was once very 
late in appearing at his place. He 
explained to his employer that he had 
caught another gentleman of color 
breaking open his trunk with larcen- 
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ous intent, and had heen to the police 
court. At the court the defendant’s 
counsel had interposed the defense 
that his client was insane. “George,” 
said the judge, “what do you say to 
this—is this man crazy?” “Well, 
judge,” responded George, “if I’d have 
caught dis nigger trying to put $30 
into my trunk, I might think he was 
crazy. But, judge, he was trying to 
take $30 owt.” This refreshing anec- 
dote contains more sound philosophy 
on the situation than many volumes 
from Lombroso down. 


Should it be asked, “Are there no 
criminals who are insane or abnor- 
mal?” of course the answer is yes. 
There are insane burglars, murderers, 
and thieves, just as there are insane 
grocers, lawyers, or plumbers—but 
their occupation in neither case is in 
itself evidence of insanity—even ad- 
mitting the overcrowded condition of 
the legal profession. The large majority 
of the insane and feeble-minded are 
harmless and law-abiding, and the 
fact that there is a minority who are 
criminals does not prove that all 
criminals are insane or feeble-minded. 
Those who rely on the _ so-called 


Binet tests claim that 30 or 40 per- 
cent of persons incarcerated in penal 
institutions present cases of “mental 
inferiority” or of “arrested develop- 


ment.” These same tests showed an 
even higher percentage of these same 
mental conditions in the A.E.F. dur- 
ing the war. It would seem, there- 
fore, that either the tests are non- 
sensical, or that the criminal classes 
are no more afflicted in this way than 
the non-criminal, and that about half 
of our total male population consists 
of mental inferiors or morons. Tak- 
ing the tests that have been made, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the ladies would present a better 
showing, ungallant as that statement 
may appear. We seem, therefore, 
according to this modern cult, to have 
reached the stage where all of our 
criminal population, and half of our 
total population, are at least morons 
—or, in the language of Mr. Dooley, 
“if they only knew a little more, 
they’d be half-witted.” 
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One thing, however, is undeniable. 
Whether this moron class be as large 
as claimed or not, it is increasing 
alarmingly under any set of tests 
used. Nature kills off the unfit, that 
the fit only may procreate a slowly 
but ever-increasingly improving breed. 
We, however, are bending all our en- 
ergies to the conservation of those 
whom nature intended to perish. Ow- 
ing to the progress that modern medi- 
cine and surgery have made, aided by 
philanthropy and scientific hygiene, 
in nullifying the great natural law of 
the survival of the fittest, the unfit 
are surviving and multiplying at an 
ever-increasing rate. The moron class 
is gaining so in numbers on the gen- 
eral population that it is a simple 
arithmetical problem to calculate how 
many years it will take at the present 
rate of gain before everybody in this 
country is a moron. When that time 
arrives, government of, by, and for 
the Pecple will have ceased and we 
shall have become a moronocracy. 
When, among other specimens of pop- 
ular government, one sees the people 
of Texas intrusting the government 
of that great state to “Ma” Ferguson, 
one might think that the transition 
had already occurred. 


Why crime and criminals should so 
often inspire sentimentality is indeed 
hard to say, for any one who has for 
years been familiar with them. The 
honest poor who, through their re- 
fusal to steal, finally finish their 
career in our city poorhouses, inspire 
no such feeling and are objects of 
entire indifference to the sentimental- 
ists, although they are often confined 
under worse conditions than those ex- 
isting in many of our _ prisons. 
Crime really is the manifestation of 
crude, raw human nature, unchecked, 
on the one hand, by an enlightened 
consideration for the rights of others 
(which is really an enlightened self- 
interest); and, on the other, unde- 
terred by the fear of the consequences 
of the criminal acts. Any course of 
dealing with criminals which as- 
sumes a different basis for their acts 
is fundamentally wrong, and produc- 
tive of more harm thar. good. 
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On the Air 
Condensed from The Century Magazine (October, ’26) 
H. V. Kaltenborn 


LMOST insidiously radio has come 
to rival press, school, church, and 
platform as a maker of opinion. 

The radio audience totals 25 millions, 
and by the time these words are print- 
ed it may be 30 millions, for the rapid 
growth of radio is one of its marvels. 
Although the superficial sense-appeal 
of the moving picture is often dis- 
cussed, radio, which is today absorb- 
ing a larger proportion of America’s 
leisure than any other form of enter- 
tainment, has almost entirely escaped 
analysis and appraisal. We have con- 
cerned ourselves only with radio’s 
achievements. 


Our government, in marked contrast 
to what was being done overseas, per- 
mitted radio to have its youthful fling 
with virtually no interference. Until 
the end of 1924 any one who wanted 
a broadcasting license could have it 
almost for the asking. It speaks 
rather well for the good sense of those 
who operate our 580 broadcasting-sta- 
tions that they have managed to set- 
tle their numerous differences about 
wave-lengths, time allotments, use of 
high power, and program material 
with a minimum of governmental di- 
rection. 

But the radio honeymoon is over. 
About 500 applicants for broadcasting 
licenses are waiting on Mr. Hoover's 
doorstep with growing impatience. A 
Chicago station successfully chal- 
lenged in court the right of the fed- 
eral government to regulate the hours 
and wave-lengths which may be used 
by a licensee. The Department of 
Commerce, feeling none too sure of 
its legal position asked Congress for 
broader powers. Strict federal con- 
trol is admittedly essential. Without 
it radio nights would soon become hide- 
ous in the mad juinble of squeals and 
yowls that would come from inter- 
ference. But the two houses of Con- 
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gress failed to compromise their differ- 
ences, and no bill became a law be- 
fore the session adjourned. 


The Department of Justice has ren- 
dered an opinion supporting the Chi- 
cago courts in challenging Secretary’s 
Hoover’s control of broadcasting. Yet 
apart from a few small stations the 
broadcasters have voluntarily con- 
tinued to abide by the established 
Tules. They are dependent upon ths 
good-will of the public and are un- 
willing to jeopardize that good-will by 
taking advantage of a temporary in- 
terregnum in federal control. 

Until Congress acts this winter the 
temptation to pirate some other sta- 
tion’s time or wave-length will always 
be present and may not always be 
resisted. So long as broadcasting- 


stations were only a source of expense 
and largely devoted to entertainment, 


and while it was still possible for al- 
most any one to set up a new station, 
regulation was easy. With all hours 
and wave-lengths preempted just when 
advertising “on the air” is turning 
broadcasting into a profitable busi- 
ness, the situation becomes more diffi- 
cult. 

Paid publicity is changing the char- 
acter of broadcasting as it has changed 
the newspaper. For both publishers 
and broadcasters advertising is the 
chief source of revenue. Seventy per- 
cent of all the broadcasting-stations 
are now renting out their facilities. 
In the case of a station such as 
WEAF, established by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
hours from eight to ten in the evening 
are almost entirely preempted by paid 
features. 

Broadcasting a speech by the presi- 
dent of the United States gives a sta- 
tion prestige and popularity, but 
broadcasting candy-store comedians 
wins $312.50 for 30 minutes, with addi- 
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tional income for all out-of-town hook- 
ups. A 13-station hook-up of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. costs an advertiser $3000 an hour, 
in addition to the price he pays the 
artists who provide the entertainment. 
Single station charges vary from $40 
to $600 an hour. Within the past two 
years more than 400 stations have es- 
tablished a definite scale of rates for 
selling time on the air. 

An official of the department store 
which operates Station WOR in New- 
ark, N. J., estimates that the publicity 
the store has received from the sta- 
tion is worth $1,000,000. There is 
only one other department-store sta- 
tion in the New York area, but in 
Philadelphia four stores have gone 
into broadcasting, and the returns for 
each are correspondingly lowered. In 
Minneapolis three newspapers operat- 
ing three rival stations agreed to give 
them up. The Chicago News and the 
Detroit News operate successful sta- 
tions and are well pleased with the 
results in advertising revenue and 
good-will. 

Newspapers are concerned about the 
future of radio in relation to their 
own business. The advertising solici- 


tors who are now regularly employed by 
broadcasting stations provide a new ele- 
ment in competition. Weather reports, 


news bulletins, market prices, and 
game scores for which people used 
to buy newspapers can now be had 
more easily, more cheaply, and more 
promptly by radio. There has been 
a decline in the sale of sporting and 
election extras since radio has come 
into its own. “Newspapers will con- 
tinue to be useful while they publish 
the day’s radio programs,” said a Chi- 
cago wit. 

No direct advertising is supposed to 
be broadcast. The smaller stations 
often violate this rule, but the better 
known stations observe it rigidly. Mr. 
Hoover says, “The quickest way to 
kill radio would be to use it for di- 
rect advertising,” and this is the 
general opinion. 


The broadcasting-stations are al- 
ways on the lookout for new talent. 
They develop and popularize a feature 
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and then seek to “get an account” for 
it. That is, they look for an advertiser 
who will purchase time to put this 
feature on the station program at reg- 
ular intervals in return for the re- 
iterated statement that the Green 
Label Soothing Syrup Co. is presenting 
the Green Label feature. 


Radio advertising is even more sen- 
sitive to hostile psychology than bill- 
board advertising that spoils a love- 
ly bit of wayside scenery. By a flick 
of the dial the advertiser can be thrust 
into the eternal silences. In every 
large city there is the keenest com- 
petition among stations for the at- 
tention of the radio audience, and the 
capable station manager insists that 
his advertiser present only such feat- 
ures as have demonstrated their ca- 
pacity to retain listener interest. 


It may be fairly assumed that an 
increasing proportion of all the enter- 
tainment which comes to us over the 
air will be provided and paid for by 
radio advertisers. First-class per- 
formers are less and less inclined to 
give their services free of charge. The 
best artists who now appear before 
the microphone are paid by advertis- 
ers, and the second best are no longer 
welcome in the first-class radio stu- 
dios. The novelty of broadcasting has 
worn off, and the audience no longer 
sends in the many appreciative letters 
that once flattered the vanity of those 
who were listed on radio programs. 
Many a performer who now appears 
before the microphone does not re- 
ceive so much as a post-card to tell 
him that he has been heard. In the 
heart of many a radio artist there is 
a suspicion that studio managers have 
“taken them off the air.” By turning 
a switch in the control-room the man- 
ager can disconnect the microphone, 
and this is done much more often than 
performers realize. If they are eager 
to sing “just one more piece,” the di- 
rector of the studio may seemingly 
oblige, but it is quite possible that the 
song will waste its fragrance on the 
studio air, while the invisible audi- 
ence has been shifted to a remote 
control-point. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Plea for Individual Education 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (December, ’26) 


Aldous Huxley 


HILDREN should learn as the 

human race learned; they should 

set out from the immediate and 
the concrete to discover the abstract, 
the general and the remote. History 
and geography should begin with the 
family and the native place. The sci- 
ences must blossom out of the local 
flowers, must be born with the fam- 
iliar animals, spring from the neigh- 
boring rocks and waters, be deduced 
from the practice of the lecal crafts 
and industries. Geometry must arise 
as it arose among the Egyptians— 
from the measurement for practical 
purposes of definite individual spaces. 
Arithmetic must solve the actual prob- 
lems of daily life. And so on. If 
knowledge is to be loved for its own 
sake, that which is now abstract and 
1emote should be wedded in some way 
to practical life. 


What is required is a system of edu- 
cation which shall encourage boys and 
girls to teach themselves; a system 
calculated to foster the child’s curi- 
osity, to make the desire for knowl- 
edge a chronic and habitual desire 
and to familiarize each child with the 
best methods of acquiring it by his 
own efforts. What is needed, in a 
word, is a system of individual edu- 
cation. 


The defects of the ordinary system 
of mass education may be briefly sum- 


marized as follows. First, the system 
of teaching in large classes is intoler- 
ant and rigid. No allowance is made 
for the idiosyncrasies of the individ- 
ual child, who is sacrificed to the 
average of the class. The class and 
the fixed curriculum are like the bed 
of Procrustes in the myth; those who 
are too long for the bed are cut down 
until they fit; those who are too short 
are stretched. The child who is quick 
and talented in one subject, but not 
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in others (and every human being has 
his special gifts) is compelled under 
the current system of mass education 
to sacrifice his talents to his deficien- 
cies. Thus a child may have a great 
talent for English and none for arith- 
metic. He may be endowed with a 
real feeling for literature, a gift of 
composition; but when you ask him 
what percentage of a floor 18 feet 
long by 5 metres wide remains un- 
covered when you have spent three 
pounds plus 26 rupees on linoleum 
costing $279 per acre, he finds it diffi- 
cult to reply. He must therefore re- 
main in a low class, where they read 
nothing but baby books and concentrate 
on spelling and grammar, until such 
time as he can solve this interesting 
problem. 


Second, under the present system of 
mass education by classes, too much 
stress is laid on teaching and too little 
on active learning. The child is not 
encouraged to discover things on his 
own account. He learns to rely on 
outside help, not on his own powers, 
thus losing intellectual independence 
and all capacity to judge for himself. 
Moreover, lessons in class leave him 
mainly unoccupied and _ therefore 
bored. He has to be coerced into 
learning what does not interest him, 
and the information acquired mechan- 
ically and reluctantly, by dint of brute 
repetition, is rapidly forgotten. 


Third, the child being bored and 
unoccupied is also mischievous. A 
strict external discipline becomes 
necessary, unless there is to be chaos 
and pandemonium. The child learns 
to obey, not to control himself. He 
loses moral as well as intellectual in- 
dependence. 


Now, a practical system of individual 
education has been devised. The 
“Dalten Plan” has been worked with 
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great success during the past four 
or five years in a steadily increasing 
number of elementary and secondary 
schools in England; has returned with 
increased prestige to the land of its 
origin, where it is beginning to be 
widely appreciated; and is engaging 
the attention of educators in most of 
the countries of continental Europe. 


The first step in the Daltonization 
of a school consists in the abolition of 
class rooms and the substitution of 
specialist rooms. Schoolrooms be- 
come subject laboratories to which 
the children go—more or less as the 
spirit moves them in the course of 
the school day—to do their work for 
themselves. Each child knows exactly 
what he has to do; for he is provided 
with an assignment of work covering 
a whole year and divided up into 
shorter periods of months and weeks. 
The child, of course, will not exactly 
adhere to this schedule; nor is it de- 
sired that he should—the whole object 
of the Dalton Plan being to permit 
each child to work in his own way and 
at his own speed. 


Let us imagine a child arriving one 
morning at his Daltonized school. He 
feels that he would like to start the 


day, shall we say, with geography. He 
makes his way to the Geography Room 
or Laboratory, over which a teacher 
who has chosen to specialize in geog- 


raphy presides. Much written work 
is called for. The teacher is careful, 
when the child appeals to him for ad- 
vice, not to make things too easy for 
his pupil; he is not there to “coach,” 
to hand out lumps of ready-made 
knowledge, to give recipes for the suc- 
cessful passing of examinations; he is 
there to show the child how to teach 
himself. He confines his help, where- 
ever possible, to telling the child how 
and where he can find the informa- 
tion which will solve his difficulties. 
For this purpose every specialist room 
is provided with a small but efficient 
reference library of the subject in 
question. The children are encour- 
aged to use this library and are shown 
how to profit by indices and bibliog- 
raphies. The result is that they soon 
become adept research workers, know- 
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ing exactly how to set about finding 
whatever piece of information they re- 
quire. This is one of the most valu- 
able secondary results of the Dalton 
Plan. 

First among the merits of the Dalton 
Plan must be counted the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the system, 
—the substitution of an elastic edu- 
cational scheme for the rigid bed of 
Procrustes, to fit whose unalterable 
length the victims of the old methods 
were stretched or brutally lopped. 
Under the Dalton scheme every child 
works at the.speed and in the way 
most suitable to his individual idiosyn- 
crasies. The naturally quick do their 
work quickly. An exceptional child 
will get through the year’s assignment 
in eight or nine months. There is no 
waiting for promotion; as soon as he 
has finished one year’s work, he pro- 
ceeds to the next. In the old schools, 
a talented child has to mark time in 
every class while waiting for the end 
of the year for his promotion. 


The slow boy will perhaps take 18 
of even 24 months to accomplish a 
year’s work. But he will accomplish it 
thoroughly, he will have mastered 
every word. Under the old system he 
was hurried along uncomprehending 
at the heels of his quicker class mates. 
Slow workers are not necessarily stu- 
pid boys and the examination records 
of slow children trained under the 
Dalton Plan are surprisingly good. 

The second great advantage of the 
Dalton Plan is that the child learns 
and is not taught. A certain percent- 
age of children, as of grown ups, are 
naturally lazy, and will not work. 
(These express an unqualified dislike 
for the Dalton Plan. Daltonism, they 
complain, makes one work; under the 
old system one could doze half the 
day.) The majority of girls and boys, 
however, really enjoy doing work 
which is interesting in itself or which 
belongs to an interesting class of 
studies and is realized as important. 
Rarely if ever have I seen a set of 
boys and girls whose ways I like bet- 
ter. They behaved themselves—in- 
credible as it may sound!—like ra- 
tional human beings. 
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Why We Commit Suicide 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (November, ’26) 


As told by Dr. F. L. Hoffman to Norman Klein 


R. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, 

Consulting Statistician for a 

large insurance company, knows 
more about suicides than any other 
living man. For 33 years he has 
specialized in suicide data and he 
has an avtounding mass of statistics 
and information about self-destruc- 
tion. Here are some of the startling 
facts that he told me. 


Sixteen thousand persons took 
their lives in 1925. That’s as many 
as killed themselves from 1889 to 
1898. Despite our exceptional pros- 
perity today, the suicide rate iu 
American cities is gradually assum- 
ing alarming proportions. Child 
suicides are increasing, too. 

Suicide is civilization’s footprint. 
Savages and barbaric tribes know it 
not. The negroes in the South, de- 
spite their tatterdemalion existence 
on plantations and in the mills, have 
a suicide rate of 1.9 per 100,000; 
while the white population, econom- 
ically better off, has a suicide rate of 
7.6. The world’s “Suicide Belt” is 
the North Temperate Zone, where 
the climate is most favorable to hu- 
man happiness. Always the more 
cultivated, prosperous, intellectual 
peoples have a higher suicide rate. 
Suicides are more frequent among 
women between the ages of 15 and 
45, and among men between 25 and 
60. 

Yet there are fewer female self- 
slayers. Why? Because, for one 
thing, women frequently enjoy shel- 
tered lives, whereas men must strive 
against harsh reality. Chiefly, wo- 
men can stand more suffering than 
men, as witness childbirth. Conse- 
quently they can endure more men- 
tal and physical distress without re- 
sorting to death’s flight. Again, wo- 
men are more religious; they find a 
spiritual consolation for their an- 
guish. Above all, theirs is the 
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maternal instinct, and mother-love 
is stronger than the suicidal impulse. 
The suicide rate is high at Christ- 
mas, when self-centered people im- 
agine they’re forlorn. Then, too, 
alcoholism is one of the most promi- 
nent of the causes of suicide, and a 
year-end spent in festive drinking 
often writes another “attempted 
suicide’? on the police blotter. 


There’s an increase in suicides 
among country boys and girls who 
go adventuring after careers to the 
big cities. I find positive evidence 
of mental and physical deterioration 
among those who have come from 
the country to live in the cities and 
to whom the intensity of city life— 
its alluring opportunities for excite- 
ment and temptation——proves disas- 
trous. This causes mental unbal- 
ance, nervous diseases; mental, ma- 
terial, moral and spiritual discon- 
tent. The next step only too often 
is attempted suicide. 


In the last analysis, every suicide 
constitutes a form of mental break- 
down and, by inference, a type of 


mental disease. In countless cases, 
people will exclaim, “Oh, I wish I 
were dead!” or, “For two cents I’d 
kill myself tonight!” Members of 
the family or friends take these 
threats too lightly. That is wrong. 
Every indication of mental disorder 
should receive the earliest—and al- 
ways sympathetic — eonsideration. 
There is the utmost urgency for 
dealing intelligently with what may 
require a totally new environment 
and for eliminating the causes of 
friction that tend to become un- 
bearable. 


Diseases frequently are an indt- 
rect result of suicide. This is un- 
questionably true of venereal af- 
fections, as well as cancer and other 
afflictions which impose dreadful 
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sufferings. Suicide is also not un- 
common among the tubercular. 

Suicides are increasing among the 
rich and the college-educated be- 
cause most people who are well-off 
don’t know what to do with their 
money, and most people who are ed- 
ucated in the modern sense do not 
know how to apply their knowl- 
edge to proper or useful purposes. 

We are becoming too emotional, 
too inclined to regard weakness 
with sympathy. There is less will- 
ingness to submit to the hardships 
of life—a reluctance to endure phys- 
ical suffering. Our forefathers did 
not know luxury. They hardened 
their muscles and their souls on a 
Spartan diet. Today we whimper if 
the water in the bathroom runs cold. 
If something goes wrong, or our 
feelings get hurt, we think we ought 
to protest by committing suicide. 
Yet the impetuous would-be suicide 
is always glad when death is frus- 
trated by cynical and swift-working 
police surgeons. 


Weather and geography have 


strange influences on suicides. The 
latest figures show that San Diego 


leads in suicides—45.2 per 100,000. 
San Francisco follows closely with 
37.8; Los Angeles, with 32.8; and 
Oakland, with 29.9. Oddly enough, 
Seattle’s rate is 28 per 100,000; 
while in Tacoma, it is 17.4. Nobody 
knows why a few miles make this 
difference. 

Charm of surroundings hasn’t 
much to do with it. Washington, 
D. C., is more beautiful than Bay- 
onne, N. J., an industrial city. Yet 
Bayonne’s citizens must be happier, 
for their suicide rate is only 4.6 per 
100,000, as compared with the 17.3 
of the Capital. New Orleans has 
more allure than Holyoke, Mass. 
Still, Holyoke’s suicide rate — 6.5 
per 100,000 — is half that of the 
Gulf city’s — 13.9. 

Here’s another surprising thing: 
We imagine the natives of Italy, 
Portugal and Spain to be fiery souls, 
given to operatic foolishness with 
daggers and lethal potions. Yet the 
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suicide rates in those countries, as 
in South Africa and South America, 
are low. 

You must go northward in Europe 
to find the great numbers of self- 
inflicted deaths. Berlin’s latest re- 
port shows a rate of 50.2, three 
times that of Chicago with 15.3. The 
Teutonic countries are leaders 
abroad in suicides. England and 
Wales had in 1923 a rate of 10.3, 
as compared with the 15.3 of the 
United States in 1924. And then 
there’s Newfoundland, surely a 
lonely enough landscape, with 1.5 
per 100,000, the lowest suicide rate 
of all. 

Suicide is obvious evidence of 
failure on the part of the individual 
to adjust himself successfully to 
his environment. However hard the 
struggle for existence, we are here 
to survive it and, to a large extent, 
to make ourselves the masters of 
our fate. 


The person who is interested in 
others is less likely to commit sui- 
cide. The present-day tendency is 
towards an exaggerated interest in 
self. We must be directly and seri- 
ously concerned with the welfare of 
others to be truly happy, and to 
realize that our life is serving a use- 
ful purpose. 

They are selfish—these would-be 
suicides. That is the secret of sui- 
cide—egotism. Me—I—mine—I— 
I. Thinking only of self, of one’s 
dignity, one’s injured pride. Bal- 
looning up petty troubles. A weak- 
ling’s spirit. Coddling and pam- 
pering one’s self. 

Nearly all of us have contem- 
plated suicide because it beckons as 
an escape from reality. But most of 
us refrain. Those who survive the 
struggle for existence are of a bet- 
ter moral fiber—better trained in 
intelligence—have a higher sense 
of social and religious obligations— 
than those who fail. The weaklings, 
the misfit, the selfish, give in. They 
take their lives. The rest of hu- 
manity finds happiness in taking an 
interest in those about them. 
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Shall We Join the Gentlemen? 


Condensed from The Survey (December 1, '26) 


Mary Ross 


HE paid employment of married 

women is witness of the fact that 

the industrial revoluticu has hit 
the home. Men and women whose 
grandparents measured their income in 
barrels of apples and potatoes stored 
in the cellar; in rows of hams hang- 
ing from the rafters; in the bags of 
wool from sheep-shearing; in piled 
wood in the dooryard and the corn in 
the silo; and the hay stacked high 
to the peak of the barn; in butter and 
eggs and preserves, now see that in- 
come in terms of the pay envelope at 
the end of the week, and what that will 
buy at the stores. 


Farm families, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates, still produce 
about a third of the family’s living by 
their own labor, and need cash only 
for the remainder. But the majority 
of Americans now are “urban”; they 
must buy what they need; they must 
pay even for sunlight and play space 
fcr their children, for the opportunity 
to live among congenial people in a 
“nice” neighborhood; they must pay 
carfare to get to and from work, or 
to take the children to the park or 
the movies to keep them off the dan- 
gerous streets. It is this translation 
of the American family income from 
one which comes in terms of the prod- 
ucts of the family’s own labor, where 
space and sunlight and fuel can be 
taken for granted. to one which must 
be measured in cash and what cash 
will buy, that is driving the women 
of the family, who were producing 
members under the old order, to adapt 
themselves to the intricate cogs of the 
new industrialized society. 

Gradually, in the conventional or- 
der, the husband-father has come to 
find himself the sole support of the 
family. On the farm, even in the 
village and town, the wife’s work has 
a decided economic significance. But 
in the cities, after a few years of in- 
tensive child care, the wife at home 
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adds little to the family’s resources 
by her work. 

When you have to buy fruit as well 
as sugar, and to pay for the gas for 
cooking, why bother to make jam and 
preserves? They can be bought for 
not a great deal more than the retail 
cost of ingredients, from the factories 
which purchase wholesale and manu- 
facture with economics of large-scale 
production. Why stew over the spring 
and fall dressmaking, when for a few 
dollars more than the cost of materials 
you can get the things ready-made 
according to the styles which have 
been originated by a_ specialist? 
Whichever way you figure it, the great- 
est part of the outlay is in cash; the 
work in the home, by an unspecialized 
jill-of-all-trades, brings an almost neg- 
ligible saving. And so the woman 
becomes chiefly a kind of family pur- 
chasing agent, with shopping as a 
major vocation, saving pennies here 
and there, adding chiefly in a nega- 
tive way to the economic well-being 
of the family. 

Simon N. Patten wrote in The In- 
dependent of Feb. 17, 1910: “Forty 
years ago a man could live comfort- 
ably on $1000 a year. Under the ma- 
gie of his wife’s hand this $1000 be- 
came $150u or $2000. The wife cre- 
ated as much value by industry in 
the home as her husband did out of 
it.... Now all things are done out- 
side the home and must be purchased 
with the $1000 income. The wife no 
longer contributes to the family in- 
come by creating values, and with the 
increased standards of elaborate dress- 
ing, she is often its chief burden.” 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin recently pointed 
out in The Atlantic Monthly one 
factor which is contributing to tho 
increasing entrance of women into 
outside work. This is education. 
Since 1890, the population of the 
United States was not doubled, yet the 
number of girls in high schools was 
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multiplied by 12, and the number of 
girls in colleges and normal schools by 
more than five. American girls re- 
ceive as great educational opportunity 
as do American boys. An increasing 
number are so trained that a choice 
is possible between work within and 
work outside their homes. 


Two other factors in the increasing 
outside occupation of women seem to 
me at least equally significant: the 
increasing length of life which the 
average American, man or woman, has 
gained during the past half century, 
and the declining birthrates and in- 
fant and child deathrates. American 
women have more years of adult life 
than did their grandmothers, and 
fewer and healthier children. Taken 
together, these two facts effect a very 
material change in the proportion of 
her working life which a woman 
spends in her unique job of bearing 
and rearing children. 

We all know the mute stories of 
the New England graveyards and the 
old family Bibles, telling of women 
worn out while still young by exces- 
sive child-bearing and child-losing, 
leaving behind them two or three chil- 


dren out of perhaps half a dozen to 


be brought up by a second wife. The 
outstanding student of life expectancy 
in this country, Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, estimates that in the past 
half century the average American 
life-span has been increased by about 
15 years. During that time the death- 
rate of children under five in New York 
City has been reduced by 81 percent. 
No longer does it seem necessary to 
have four or five children to make 
sure of keeping two or three. 


Many a grandmother of the present 
generation spent eight or nine out of 
20 adult years in bearing and nursing 
her children, while her granddaughter 
is spending perhaps three or four out 
of 40. Furthermore, there is no such 
pressing need of a reserve supply of 
maiden aunts and other useful rela- 
tives to bring up other people’s mother- 
less children. Indirectly as well as 
directly, women have been released 
from this unique task for many years 
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of adult life which may be devoted 
to other activities. 

To the aid of the modern mother 
there has also come an armament of 
social resources to help in the up- 
bringing of her children: the baby 
health station, the public kindergar- 
ten, the public school and its health 
clinics, the public health nurse, the 
help of experts in the needs of chil- 
dren. There has passed out of the 
home into the hand of specialists much 
responsibility which once was that of 
the mother alone and unaided. 

The office or factory job has the ad- 
vantage of a social setting, of a touch- 
and-go companionship with others, a 
change of scene during the day. The 
farmhouse with its large families who 
worked about the place, and with the 
neighbors or hired help in for the 
crises, and the pageant of the seasons 
passing outside the windows, was a 
far less lonely place than the empty 
flat with a panorama of roof-tops or 
even the commuter’s bungalow after 
the man has gone for the day and the 
children are at school. It is this kind of 
loneliness that sends women out upon 
aimless w.' dow-shopping expeditions 
or bridge-parties und matinees, if they 
have the price. Girls who have gone 
from school into the whirring activity 
of a large organization think longing- 
ly of peaceful days at home, but when 
they achieve them. they are likely to 
want to get back with the bunch, to 
have some contact with a busy and 
talkative world other than the grocer 
and a tired husband. 

And at the same time, far below 
any conscious desire for “economic 
independence” I believe that there is 
an impulse for partnership in mar- 
riage, for the feeling that the man 
and woman are working together, both 
contributing to the support of the 
family (as tLey did in pioneer fami- 
lies), which has been weakened by 
the new family economics in which 
one earns and the other spends; one 
creates leisure and the other enjoys it. 

Between 1910-20, the Census shows 
that the number of women engaged in 
occupations connected with trade in- 
creased 47 percent; but the number 

(Continued on Page 552) 
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The Habit of Going to the Devil 


Excerpts from The Atlantic Monthly (December, ’26) 


Archer Butler Hutbert 








Every essential fact in this paper is 
a direst quotation, or exact para- 
phrase, from American periodicals 
published about a century ago; the 
date of publication is indicated in 
each case. 








A glance at our country and its 
present moral condition fills the mind 
with alarming apprehensions. 
1827 The moral desolation and flood 
tides of wickedness threaten to 
sweep away not only the blessings of 
religion but the boasted freedom of 
our republican institutions as well. 
Every candid person must admit that 
if ignorance, licentiousness, and a dis- 
regard of all moral laws prevail in our 
communities, then demagogues and 
spendthrifts will sit in the halls 
1828 of legislation; ambition, self- 
aggrandizement and love of 
power will supplant patriotism, public 
spirit, and attention to the best in- 
terests of the nation. Due to the lack 
of moral restraint, the very freedom 
which we enjoy hastens this degrad- 
ing process. Today no virtuous pub- 
lic sentiment frowns down upon the 
criminal to shame him into secrecy. 
Let another half century pass in our 
present indifference and _ inactivity, 
and existing evils will have attained 
a strength to be overpowered. 
It is clear that instead of the masses 
of our people improving they are sad- 
ly deteriorating. Murders, rob- 
1843 beries, rapes, suicides, and per- 
juries are as common as mar- 
riages and deaths. Killings appear 
to have become contagious; no day 
passes without an attempt somewhere 
in our country. Lawlessness has 80 
increased that the expense of watching 
our army of criminals, of tracking and 
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arresting them, and of maintaining 
them in prison (together with the 
huge cost of their felonies) is im- 
measurable. 


The wave affects not only the lower 
class. In a court in Pennsylvania 
John Doe recently pled guilty to the 
charge of bigamy. As he rose to be 
sentenced by the judge he interrupted 
that official’s verdict by handing him 
a pardon from the governor of that 
state! And our irreligious clergy! 

What can be done for the con- 
version of the many ministers 
of the Word who preach error 
for truth, because they themselves 
have never known salvation? What 
will become of churches under such 
leadership? In ten or twelve counties 
in Indiana a number of churches re- 

cently voted not to cooperate 
1843 with any missionary, or tem- 

perance societies, or Sunday 
School associations, since in their 
present form they are not warranted 
by the teachings of God’s Word. 


And what of our youth! Today, 
where one child hails the Sabbath 
with delight, as the day for 

1829 Bible Study, one hundred young 
immortals are growing up in 
ignorance and sin. The lamentable 
extent of dishonesty, fraud, and other 
wickedness among our boys and girls 
shocks the nation. The army of youth- 
ful criminals from the slums is aug- 
mented by children abandoned by the 
shiftless of the working classes, by 
families wrecked by living beyond 
their means, and by wayward unfor- 
tunates from reputable families. Large 
numbers of these youngsters 

1830 belong to organized gangs of 
thieves and cutthroats, and are 

in the regular employ of old criminals 
who teach them the tricks of the trade. 
Many such have no homes; some can- 
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not even return to the gang’s head- 
quarters unless the day’s profit 
amounts to a stipulated sum. 
1831 Half the number of persons 
actually convicted of crime are 
youths who have not reached the age 
of discretion. Of 256 convicts in the 
Massachusetts State Prison, 45 were 
thieves at 16 years of age; and 127 
had, at that age, become habitual 
drinkers. Youthful gambling. accom- 
panied with most degrading language, 
as in the game of shooting craps, be- 
gins almost in infancy. A gen- 
1833 tleman passing along the streets 
of Boston recently overheard a 
gang of boys shooting craps. The 
language issuing from their young 
lips might well have come from Hell, 
and even there would almost have 
shocked the Satanic proprietor him- 
self. And even amid more refined 
surroundings our young people 
1828 are everything but seriously 
minded today. At Uni- 
versity the few students who profess 
Teligion stand, as it were, alone; to 
attempt to stem the torrent of vice 
and immorality there would be con- 
sidered a freakish innovation. 


A disregard for all laws, and fever- 
ish and foolish efforts to check crime 
by profuse legislation, are com- 

1843 mon. A man in Baltimore was 
recently arrested for fast driv- 

ing. This is as it should be. Dis- 
astrous consequences of fast driving 
frequently follow carelessness in ob- 


serving the traffic ordinances provided 
against such offenses. Equal heedless- 
ness is shown in our halls of legis- 
lation. With us nothing is fixed or 
permanent. There is a constant hanker- 
ing for new laws, or for tinkering up 
old ones. We run on from change to 
change in a restless round of experi- 
ment. This restlessness shows 
itself in extravagance in 
dress. Silk stockings, curiously 
wrought with quirks and clocks about 
the ankles, and interwoven with gold 
or silver threads, are all the rage. 
Persons with the smallest of incomes 
do not stick to have two or three pairs 
of silk stockings. Time was when 
one could have clothed himself from 
head to toe for what one pair of these 
silk stockings costs. 
War has effected the world’s nerves. 
The military events of the earlier 
years of this century were so 
1830 extraordinary that it is char- 
itable to forgive those who wish 
to tell or write about their experi- 
ences. We rejoice that this is true. 
Let the tale be told as often and as 
vividly as possible! Let it be repeat- 
ed until everyone shall be impressed 
with its horrors! Let those who de- 
light in the “pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance of glorious war” explain fully 
the fascination which lures them on 
to fill the world with tears—that we 
may candidly judge of war’s value, and 
compare it with the sacrifices naid 
for it. 


1857 


Shall We Join the Gentlemen? 


(Continued from Page 550) 


of married women in this group in- 


creased 88 percent; in professional 
service the number of all women em- 
ployed increased 38 percent, and of 
married women by 62 percent; while 
in clerical occupations the increase 
for the whole group was 141 percent; 
and that for the married women 290 
percent. 


These figures reflect not the results 
of propaganda or opinion, but the 
groping of hundreds of thousands of 
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people toward some new alignment 
of the fundamentals of work, love and 
play which will meet the demands 
which life puts upon them, for them- 
selves and for their families. What 
ahead? Could the process be stemmed, 
if we wished to stop it? By a pro- 
cess of open-minded inquiry, we must 
meet one of the most vexing questions 
of this generation: Is economic sup- 
port of the family a normal and con- 
tinuing part of the lives of women as 
well as of men? 


The Reader’s Digest 

















They Can Fly with Their Eyes Shut 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (December, ’26) 
H. C. North 


HEN ringside photographs of the 

Tunney-Dempsey fight miracu- 

lously appeared in Western dailies 
the morning after the bout, few read- 
ers gave a passing thought to the men 
who had risked their lives to make the 
appearance of those pictures possible. 
Yet, so hazardous was the undertak- 
ing that of all the aviators who were 
scheduled to fly over the Alieghenies 
and westward, bearing photographs of 
the bout, only two were able to pene- 
trate the fog bank over the mountains 
and make their deliveries. They were 
Capt. H. A. Chandler and Wesley L. 
Smith, air mail pilots. 


Alone, his only aids the instruments 
on his board, each pilot battled sep- 
arately with the elements. Fog and 
rain and darkness—two hours of it 
without sight of earth, without a bea- 
con or a landmark to guide them— 
flying blind through a fog that ob- 
scured their surroundings as complete- 
ly as if a canvas had been drawn over 
the cockpits. Whirring dizzily through 
space, 3000 feet in the air, with their 
eyes closed! 


And yet such a battle is daily life 
for the air mail pilots. The mail must 
be delivered. Schedules must be kept. 
The mail trains must be beaten. The 
very existence of the air mail de- 
pends on speed. Even the elements 
must be conquered. Uncle Sam would 
countenance no fair weather fliers. 


It is between Hadley Field, New 
Brunswick, N. J., whence the New 
York air mail is shipped, and Cleve- 
land, O., that the battle has raged the 
hottest. And that hazardous route, 
beset by fogs, has been the field of 
the greatest victory. Forced to fly on 
schedule time, regardless of adverse 
weather conditions, the Hadley Field 
pilots have all but perfected the sci- 
ence of “flying blind’; that is, navi- 
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gating a plane by the use of instru- 
ments when not a single guide is 
visible outside the ship. After months 
of practice, they are now able to fly 
for miles, with nothing but the instru- 
ments to direct their flight. 


Eight pilots fly from Hadley Field 
to Cleveland, and their adventures are 
more thrilling than ever were those 
of the Pony Express and the Western 
mail coach. In summer they must 
tilt with fog and thunderstorms; in 
the fall with still denser fog and more 
severe rain-storms; in winter with 
blizzards and the accumulation of ice 
on the propellor, struts, fabric and 
wires cf the airplane; and again in 
the spring with fog and snowstorms. 
And yet the mail is delivered and the 
schedules are kept. 


The night of the inauguration of the 
air mail service between New York 
and Cleveland is the one that Dean 
Smith remembers most clearly. After 
passing over Bellefonte, Pa., his en- 


gine went dead. He was about 500 
feet up. He used about 200 of the 
distance trying to get the motor run- 
ning, but it was useless. He dropped 
a flare and saw only woods and hills. 
Then he spied a small, smooth field. 
But at the end of it were a house and 
barn. As he headed downward at 60 
miles an hour he knew he would crash 
the house, unless he “cracked up.” 
With the ship under perfect control, 
Smith swung sharply to the left as 
he neared the ground. The left wing 
hooked into the earth and crumbled 
under. The plane pivoted about in a 
huge semicircle, stood on its nose, and 
crashed on its back but a few yards 
from the house. Smith communicated 
‘with an emergency field. A new plane 
was sent him, and he continued his 
flight. As he neared Cleveland, he 
Tan out of gas and had to make an- 
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other forced landing, this time with- 
out mishap. 


Smith does not consider this experi- 
ence especially exciting. Hooking one 
wing into the ground at 60 miles an 
hour, and ending up beneath the 
wreckage of an overturned plane, he 
assumes to be a reasonably safe way 
of landing. It is his favorite method 
of avoiding a head-on collision. ‘We 
are always getting into tight places 
and getting out of them, and that’s all 
there is to it,” he told me. 


All of the pilots assume more or 
less the same attitude toward their 
experiences. 

Captain H. A. Chandler was once 
forced down in a fog near Rupert, Pa. 
He dropped a flare, and the light dis- 
closed an oat field, in which he made 
a perfect landing. He quickly pre- 
pared to take off again. The plane 
bounced unevenly over the oat field, 
and began to rise. Too late, Chandler 
realized that the oat stalks had be- 
come entangled in his landing wheels 
and had diminished his speed. Loom- 
ing up ahead, too close to avoid, was 
a huge tree. Beyond was the Sus- 
quehanna river. A cry of dismay from 
some bystanders, a crash of rending 


timber, and the great plane had rushed 


headlong into the top of the tree. Car- 
Tying top limbs with it, the ship 
plunged into the river. 

The spectators found Chandler amid 
a heap of branches and wreckage. The 
right wing of the plane had bent 
over, pinning him tightly. Fortunate- 
ly his head was out of water. He suf- 
fered a fractured skull, a broken nose, 
and lacerations of the face and head; 
yet over the protests of the doctors he 
directed from the hospital the dis- 
posal of his entire cargo until it was 
in the hands of the postal authorities. 


In flying the Cheyenne westward 
route, Captain Chandler’s nerve and 
resourcefulness saved him from what 
might have been a fatal accident. As 
he rose from the field at Cheyenne one 
day, the left wheel on the ship’s land- 
ing gear flew off. Unaware of the 
loss, he continued on his flight in ig- 
norance of the danger which awaited 
his descent. Observers on the field 
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at Cheyenne quickly communicated 
with the field at Rawlins, Wyo. While 
passing over this field, the captain saw 
that he was being signalled to stop. 
Next he saw that the men on the field 
‘vere holding up a wheel to him. He 
immediately discovered the damage. 
The ingenious method he employed to 
meet this situation has since been gen- 
erally adopted. 

“The possibility of such an emerg- 
ency had often occurred to me and I 
had worked out a plan whereby I could 
land in safety,” he said. “I brought 
the ship down in such a manner as to 
let the wind strike it from the left— 
the side of the lost wheel. In this 
manner I rolled about 50 feet on one 
wheel and greatly reduced my speed. 
As the left side began to settle, I 
turned, at first slowly, then sharply 
to the right. This produced the same 
result as does the act of turning an 
auto suddenly; it tended to upset the 
plane to the right and put all the 
weight on one wheel. By this time 
so much speed had been lost that I was 
unable to keep the butt of the wheel- 
less axle out of the ground any longer. 
I came to a full stop without damage 
to the ship or myself.” 

While the air mail pilots already 
have taken aviation out of the hit or 
miss class, they foresee greater strides 
in the near future. They predict a 
time—perhaps within a year—when 
they will be able to fly regardless of 
weather, keeping accurately to any 
course. That will be possible through 
the use of the radio compass, constant 
weather reports, and multiple motored 
ships. A plane with multiple motors 
will have little to fear from engine 
trouble, and forced landings from that 
source will be all but eliminated. The 
radio compass will tell them, by a sys- 
tem of signals, whenever they are 
about to stray from the route. 

But whatever the perfection of the 
instruments, the success of the air 
mail will always depend on the cour- 
age and determination of the pilots. 
They will always go forth to do battle 
with the fog, the wind, the rain, and 
the ice. The instruments can tell an 
aviator what to do; but it will always 
be up to him to do it. 


The Reader’s Digest 














Your Memory Is As You Make It 


Condensed from The American Magazine (December, ’26) 
An Interview with Roscoe Pound, by Charles L. Callen 


NE of the mental assets most 
prized in this busy world is a 
reliable and active memory. 
What makes a good memory? I went 
with this question to Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Law School of Harvard 
University, by many called the “great- 
est jurist in America,’ and reputed 
to have one of the most surprisingly 
accurate memories in this country, or 
elsewhere. Such astounding feats are 
told of Pound’s memory that some in- 
sist he is a genius, a prodigy. 
“Genius? Nonsense!” Dr. Pound 
exploded when I mentioned the word. 
“I remember because I must! I 
worked to develop my memory. It is 


not a ‘natural gift’ that came to me 
already developed.” 


I think it was his mother, an un- 
usual woman herself, who first put 
Pound onto the roadway leading to 4 


good memory. 


“She never taught memory develop- 
ment as such,” Dean Pound explained; 
“but she did insist that we remember 
our lessons. There was no excuse, to 
her mind, for not remembering, once 
a thing was told and understood. For- 
getfulness was simply an admission 
of lack of effort, lack of attention and 
interest. She taught us te concentrate 
on what we were doing, to understand 
each lesson before we undertook the 
next, to get the sense of it clear. 

“In seeking to cultivate better mem- 
ories, too many of us get the cart 
before the horse. We go at the job 
backward. Education, for example, is 
nothing more or less than understand- 
ing. It isn’t a learning of rules by 
rote, the repeating of them over and 
over. Yet one of the commonest 
faults of students and teachers is to 
put emphasis on rote learning. 

“Most children at some time are re- 
quired to commit to memory the 
Declaration of Independence. But how 
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many of your adult friends can re- 
peat the Declaration today? Beyond 
the first sentence or two they are lost, 
simply because they didn’t understand 
as children, and were merely commit- 
ting to memory words without mean- 
ing. 

“Mother never harped on memory. 
She did lay stress on understanding, 
which is the forerunner of interest. 
The greater the understanding we 
have, usually the greater is our inter- 
est, and the keener our memory. We 
remember best those things which have 
aroused our greatest interest. 


“it follows, then, that understand- 
ing is the key to good memory. Un- 
derstand a matter, be interested, and 
memory takes care of itself. It does 
so willingly, giadly. 

“As I grew older my sister and I 
read a lot together. Usually we read 
from the same book, at the same time, 
and we made the reading a sort of 
game. If she would finish a page 
ahead of me I would challenge her 
to repeat what she had read. When 
I finished first, she would challenge 
me. Then we'd score points. This 
was the most excellent kind of mem- 
ory training. It taught me to read 
rapidly and understandingly, and to 
remember. When I didn’t under- 
stand, or failed to remember, I lost 
a point in the game; and in any game 
it is human nature to strive to win. 

“In developing memory, attention is 
half the battle. Time and time again 
the most brilliant mentally are the 
poorest students, and have the poorest 
memories, simply because they lack 
the faculty of paying attention. Many 
business executives won’t hire the so- 
called genius. Why? Because true 
genius, which is mental abnormality, 
has a habit of performing in flashes. 
It won’t be tied down to routine. It 
won’t give attention. 
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“On the other hand, the plugger is 
sought after. His wits may be slow, 
but therefore he must go into a matter 
thoroughly to understand it. How 
often haven’t you heard it said of a 
man, ‘It takes him a long time to 
get a thing through his head, but once 
he gets it there, it sticks!’ The answer 
is that he has given his utmost of 
attention. 


“Some of our greatest men have been 
handicapped physically. We consider 
it marvelous that they have achieved 
in spite of their handicaps. Yet much 
of their greatness might be the result 
of a physical handicap. The handicap 
has forced them apart, beyond the 
distractions and allurements of the 
world, and set them down in an iso- 
lated, calm and detached atmosphere 
of their own. It has riveted their at- 
tention upon the work at hand. 


“When nature weakens in one fac- 
ulty, it invariably compensates by 
strength in another. Often the blind 
hear more acutely than those who 
see; their sense of touch is more deli- 
cate. The one-armed man becomes 
most proficient with the other. But 
I don’t believe nature thus compen- 
sates without assistance. The blind 
man, by forcing his ears to do the work 
of his eyes, develops a purely normal 
hearing into an abnormal one; like- 
wise, he sensitizes his touch by mak- 
ing greater and more intelligent use 
of it. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that the man with sight that 
is normal could not also develop his 
ears and his touch to the abnormal, 
if he tried as hard as the blind man 
does to do so. 


“This is all leading up to my own 
particular case of what folks choose 
to call a marvelous memory. Those 
who have studied the brain tell us 
that every brain contains millions of 
cells which are never put into use. It 
is possible, too, that we employ only 
a fraction of our possible hearing ca- 
pacity, our smelling capacity, and our 
feeling capacity. The remainder lies 
stored away for emergency, waiting 
to be put into use. All the sense re- 
quires for further development is more 
concentration on it, 
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“Let me prove that: Early in my 
student days I was threatened with the 
possible loss of my eyesight. [It oc- 
curred to me when I was 28 years 
old that the more work of my eyes I 
shifted over to memory, the greater 
would be my chance of saving the 
eyes. Legal work, as you know, re- 
quires frequent references to and cuo- 
tations from precedents and authori- 
ties. Plainly then, as a lawyer, if I 
could make my memory retain what I 
had read once, I wouldn’t have to go 
back to read it again every time I 
needed it. Today, if I had no mem- 
ory, I believe I also would have no 
eyes. They would have been worn out 
years ago. 


“So, more and more I concentrated 
my attention on my memory. Instead 
of making a note of an appointment, 
I forced my memory to note it for me. 
And I soon discovered an odd fact: 
When I did depend upon a written re- 
minder, I invariably forgot. Memory 
considered it had no responsibility in 
the matter, because dependence had 
not been placed on it, but on the note. 
It is like setting an alarm clock to 
arouse yourself at a certain hour, and 
forgetting to turn on the alarm. You 
rely upon the clock, and when it fails 
to ring you sleep peacefully on. But 
when you are without an alarm clock, 
and know you must arise at six, your 
inner consciousness will be on duty, 
and awake you very close to six. Mem- 
ory, likewise, is jealous of its re- 
sponsibilities. 


“The whole secret of remembering 
is in how hard you try. Attitude has 
more to do with memory than any 
other factor. Just tell yourself that 
your memory is bad, and it won’t dis- 
appoint you; it will be bad. It is one 
of the most obedient servants that we 
possess, and it is a sensitive one. 

“In summary: When you concentrate 
attention upon a thing, interest your- 
self in it, see it clearly and under- 
standingly, and try to imprint it on 
memory, then your memory will ‘make 
good.’ It will give you back just what 
you give it.” 


The Reader’s Digest 

















The Doctor’s Greatest Riddle 


Condensed from Liberty (December 4, '26) 
W. A. Evans, M.D. 


FEW months ago, Dr. W. F. 

Campbell, an authority on can- 

cer, died from the disease. Caa- 
cer is responsible for the death uf 
many physicians. One-eighth of all 
deaths of men 55 years of age or more, 
and one-fifth of all deaths of women 
more than 45 years of age, are due 
to cancer. Since the average age of 
physicians at death is more than 55, 
it is natural that a large number of 
them should succumb to cancer. 


But there are one or two hazards of 
medical work that accentuate the 
danger of cancer to physicians. Those 
who work with X-rays and radium are 
prone to develop cancer. When X-rays 
first came into use, this danger was 
great. Almost all of the pioneer users 
of X-rays are dead, and cancer was 
the cause of most of the casualties. 


The old family physicians were 
somewhat prone to skin cancer be- 


cause of their continual exposure to 


sun tan and wind chap. Many of 
them, when old, had the dry, leathery 
skin in which skin cancer is prone to 
develop. 

Is cancer contagious? No. Physi- 
cians and nurses who operate on can- 
cer and who take care of cancer cases 
are in no special danger. Cancer is 
not contagious. 


To be honest, we do not know the 
cause of cancer. The theory that it 
is caused by various articles of diet 
has little to sustain it. A recent book 
stresses constipation as a cause of the 
disease. But proof is lacking; there 
is no logical reason for thinking that 
it is so caused. Dr. L. W. Sambon 
claimed that cancer was a living agent, 
and that it was spread by some in- 
sects. There has been no confirmation 
of his discovery. It has been main- 
tained that inheritance is the cause of 
cancer. There is no question about 
inheritance being a prominent factor 
in cancer of certain lower animals, 
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especially mice. But when it comes to 
human beings the claim is disputed. 


It has been established that cancer 
can be caused by a number cf irri- 
tants. Reference already has been 
made to exposure to X-rays, to radium, 
and to the weather. When a sectivn 
of the skin of an animal is repeatedly 
painted with tar, cancer develops in 
the painted area. This is well estab- 
lished. It has been discovered which 
kind of tar and which ingredient of 
the tar cause the cancer. It is even 
known about how much tar and how 
many applications are needed. 


The old-fashioned chimney sweep 
got cancer from the combined infiu- 
ence of soot and rubbing of the body 
against the brick of the chimney top. 
In certain Pacific islands persons are 
frequently burned by hot pans held 
agaiust the body. Cancer develops in 
these burns. The chewers of betel nut 
in the East Indies are prone to develop 
cancer. Tobacco smokers and chewers 
are prone to develop cancer of the lips 
and tongue. 


Certain chronic infections and chronic 
inflammations are liable to cause a 
continued irritation out of which can- 
cer develops. Prolonged mechanical 
irritation may cause cancer. Of the 
several causes under discussion— 
main and contributing causes—the 
only one that has been reduced to a 
working basis and applied to living 
creatures is irritation. 


In nearly every case cancer gives 
warnings that, if heeded, will lead to 
a discovery of the disease in a com- 
paratively early stage. This may not 
be true of cancer of the stomach, in- 
testines, liver, and a few other in- 
ternal locations, but it holds good as 
to cancer in other places. I think it 
is Childe who says: “It is as much 
a crime of hygiene for a person to 
die of cancer of the skin as it is to 
die of typhoid fever in the present 
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age of widespread information.” The 
same statement is virtually true of 
cancer of the lip, the tongue, cheek, 
and possibly the breast. 


A large proportion of cancers give 
reasonable warning of their presence 
in the early and curable stages. The 
Illinois State Department of Health 
circulates a pamphlet giving the early 
signs of cancer and their signifi- 
cance. (Copies may be obtained, free, 
from the State Department of Health, 
Springfield, Ill.) 


Is cancer curable? Yes. There are 
scores of careful studies that prove 
not only the curability of cancer, but 
the mathematical probability of cure 
of various kinds of cancer in various 
localities and under various circum- 
stances. 


Cancer cures fall into several 
groups. One group is composed of 
those in which the attempt is made 
to remove all the cancer cells. The 
cures listed in this group are: Re- 
moval by knife, actual cautery, chem- 
ical cautery, freezing, X-rays, radium, 
and plasters. The statistical proof of 
the efficacy of cures by these methods, 
the relative efficacy of each, the loca- 
tions of cancers and the kinds cf 
cancers for which each is availabie, 
are to be found in the medical jour- 
nals. 


A second group is directed toward 
the cells of the cancer, attempting to 
change their chemistry and their bi- 
ology, but making no primary attempt 
to remove them. X-rays and radium 
belong in this group rather than in 
the first, in the opinion of many. The 
promising Biair Bell lead treatment be- 
longs in this group. So do the other 
proposals to poison the cancer with 
other heavy metals. The proposal of 
Burrows to lessen the amount of vita- 
min B, and to increase the amount 
of vitamin A, in cancers belongs in 
this category; also the proposal to 
starve cancers by tying up some of the 
blood vessels. I presume Dr. Bulkley’s 
pian for lowering the state of nutrition 
of the individual also would be put in 
this category. 
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A third group is composed of the 
treatments that propose to destroy the 
virus of cancer by some antitoxin. 
There is a great deal in support of the 
opinion of Gye that cancer is a specific 
disease, caused by a virus or a group 
of viruses. 


When it comes to present availabil- 
ity for practical use, these treatments 
fall into three groups. The various 
operative procedures, including the 
use of radium and X-rays, are on a 
practical basis. They are available. 


The specific antibody treatment, the 
change-in-vitamins treatment, and 
some others are valuable as measures 
for laboratory experimentation, but 
they are not on a practical, usable 
basis. 


The Blair Bell lead treatment is in 
the stage of clinical experimentation. 
It is being used by a few men on @ 
few human patients. But it is not 
available fcr use by physicians gen- 
erally. 


Fatal cancer is on the increase. 
Some part of the increase is due to the 
increasing span of human life; some 
to the greater accuracy of diagnosis. 


But, aside from these two explana- 
tions, cancer is yearly becoming more 
prevalent. The diagnosticians are do- 
ing their work better. So are the sur- 
geons. There is some improvement in 
the alertness of the people. But not 
all of these combined are sufficient 
to offset the increasing tendency to 
cancer, 


A way out remains to be found. It 
will be found. 


What will it be? That is the ques- 
tion. It may be genetics. It may pe 
bacteriology and immunity. It may 
be biology. 


But, pending a solution, important 
work can be done by health depart- 
ments, the public press, and the sur- 
geons. 


The Reader’s Digest 

















Projecting Perpetual Prosperity 


Condensed from Business (December, '26) 


Dirk P. De Young 


N Pharoah’s time, dreams as inter- 

I preted by Joseph, augured the 
lean and the fat years. Then, 

as now, there were periods of want 
and periods of plenty. When the 
Nile overflowed subsequent crops 
were abundant; when it didn’t, 
Egypt was visited by famine. 

In those days there was little busi- 
ness as we know it. The people had 
but two occupations—fighting and 
farming. Then came the Baroque 
Age, ushering in the merchant ad- 
venturer, with a marked growth of 
towns, of manufacturing, of trade 
and business in general. From that 
time to the present, about 1000 
years, the trade and industry of the 
world has expanded into a complex 
economic machine comprising mil- 
lions of parts, and so complicated 
that it baffles experts. In the past 
1000 years there have been many 
booms and many depressions. Al- 
ways, prosperity has been difficult to 
retain. 

In the United States, with world- 
wide reverberations, the economic 
machine has broken down numbers 
of times; for example, the panics of 
1837, of 1857, of 1873, of 1893, of 
1907, and the reaction that followed 
the World War. 

It is now proposed to project per- 
petual prosperity ir the United 
States by means of something like 
1698  current-business indicators, 
supplied by 111 trade associations, 
41 government agencies, 35 techni- 
cal periodicals, and 37 other organ- 
izations as recently announced by 
the Department of Commerce. If 
these business barometrical indica- 
tors are observed and respected by 
the various units that male up our 
economic machine, certain business 
experts contend that we can avoid 
panics, periods of depression, and 
most booms. 
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Just as seience is applied in indus- 
trial processes, so now scientific 
principles are being applied to trade 
and industry to eliminate specula- 
tive elements. Booms can be tem- 
pered, hard times can be averted, 
by using present-day mediums of 
prognostication. Here, as_ else- 
where, we are aided tremendously 
by our gradual accumulation of 
knowledge. Ignorance, :admittedly, 
is responsible for most of our ills. 

A study of past panics and busi- 
ness depressions reveals that, as 
from year to year we have learned 
more about combating them, these 
periods gradually have decreased in 
severity. Back in 1837, 1857, 1873, 
and 1893, panics and business de- 
pressions were, in effect, periods of 
sackcloth and ashes; people were 
forced, virtually, to live on corn- 
bread and molasses. But tn the de- 
pression of 1921, following the 
World War, a period that contained 
more economic explosives than all 
the previous depressions combined, 
we actually suffered little and re- 
covered quickly. 


In 1921 the Department of Com- 
merce took up the job of gathering 
trade statistics, trying desperately 
to stave off a crash. The department 
learned that the basic facts about 
industry, on which producers could 
guage their operations, were not 
readily available. Economists hold 
that production cannot become ex- 
cessive so long as it is properly dis- 
tributed. The chief problem, as 
they see it, is balanced production. 
When too many persons turn their 
attention to making hats, for exam- 
ple, there usuatly follows an over- 
supply of headgear. If a million in- 
fants come into the world in a year, 
and in the same year there are man- 
ufactured two million baby car- 
riages, obviously, only half of those 
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carriages will be sold. 
down the line. 

The theory of projecting perpetual 
prosperity is hypothecated on a cen- 
tralized intelligence service that will 
enable producers to stay within the 
limits of consumer demand and yet 
keep busy. With production prop- 
erly balanced, it is believed, every- 
one could be kept busy. This brief- 
ly, is the function of the 1698 busi- 
ness indicators gathered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and condens- 
ed into a monthly analysis called the 
Survey of Current Business. The 
August issue of the Survey contains 
160 pages of advice to those who 
make hats, baby carriages, anything 
from fiypaper to mouse-traps. From 
each monthly edition of this govern- 
ment publication, business men can 
take soundings and more _ intelli- 
gently regulate their affairs. The 
introduction of this national statis- 
tical service, it is claimed, greatly 
alleviated the depression that fol- 
lowed the World War, while its 
gradual perfection and wider appli- 
cation is believed to have steadied 
business and industry in its minor 
cycles of dullness and buoyancy in 
the last two or three years. Most 
of the principal industries are now 
covered by these monthly reports; 
bankers and business men every- 
where are tuning in on this statis- 
tical broadcaster. 

Dispensing with technical jargon, 
the Depart.ioent of Commerce digs up 
information on production, indus- 
trial capacity, volume of shipments, 
stocks on hand, new orders, unfilled 
orders, distribution, markets, raw 
materials, and general business con- 
ditions; together with countless 
other factors of trade and industry, 
including agricultural prospects. 
Compared to the lone forecaster of 
Pharoah’s time—the dream, 1698 
business indicators make a formid- 
able list. 

The steel manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, finds in the production sta- 
tistics of steel ingots the measure of 
activity in the steel industry; he 
can compare current figures with the 
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And so on 


figures of previous months, or with 
monthly averages in previous years, 
and he knows the exact extent of a 
certain trend of either advancing or 
declining production. In an indus- 
try whose output varies considerably 
with the seasons, such as cement 
manufacture, or the milling of flour, 
the best comparison is with the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year, or with an average of such 
months. 


With only three zigzag chart lines. 
representing stock, production, and 
unfilled orders of the commodity 
under review, figured by years and 
by months, the manufacturer can 
speed up or curtail his plant opera- 
tions to meet the probable future 
demand. When that precaution is 
taken by all of the larger producers 
in an industry, the likelihood of 
over-production is small. When all 
industries get in line on this score, 
manufacturing as a whole may be 
regulated so that markets are not 
glutted, reducing losses to the pro- 
ducer, periods of idleness for the la- 
borer, and prolonged business de- 
pression that always follows in the 
wake of a becom. The whole pur- 
pose of the plan is to curb undue 
optimism-—the kind of optimism 
that stimulates the unbalanced pro- 
duction of goods—by holding before 
the leaders of an industry a true pic- 
ture of the requirements of the eco- 
nomic machine. 


On the score of distribution statis- 
tics, the movements of stock in the 
hand of wholesalers and retailers is 
a valuable indicator. Current sales 
also come in for study, particularly 
the current sales of big department 
stores, mail-order houses, and so on. 
Bank loans on merchandise in ware- 
houses, bank deposits, discounts of 
federal reserve banks, car loadings, 
exports, and many other items are 
collected and analyzed. 


Just as we forsook candles for 
electric lights, so should speculation 
on the fundamental facts of trade 
and industry go to the limbo of the 
past. 


The Reader’s Digest 














Labor’s Movement for a Five-Day Week 


Condensed from Current History (December, '26) 
John P. Frey 


FEW days after Henry Ford 

announced his intention to estab- 

lish a five-day week for his em- 
ployes, the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, meeting in De- 
troit, declared that “for social and 
economic reasons, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is justified in declar- 
ing for a shorter work week, as ener- 
getically as it did in the past for the 
establishment of the eight-hour day.” 
There was, however, no connection 
between the two announcements. The 
American Federation has advocated 
for many years a progressive reduc- 
tion in the period of labor. 

A century ago mechanics worked 12 
or more hours a day. In the New 
England textile mills the hours were 
13 or 14 a day, and this also applied 
to women and children. Between 1835 


and 1840 there was a general move- 
ment among wage-earners along the 
Atlantic seaboard for a ten-hour day, 


this movement being assisted by 
President Van Buren, who, in 1840, 
proclaimed a ten-hour day for the 
Navy Yard and other public establish- 
ments in Washington. Even as late 
as 1865 there remained a number of 
textile mills in New England operat- 
ing under the 13-hour day. For sev- 
eral major industries the eight-hour 
day did not become a fact until after 
the World War. 

In 1908 the Saturday half holiday 
—the five-and-one-half day week—had 
been established in a number of in- 
stances. After the Armistice an addi- 
tional number of employers estab- 
lished the five-and-one-half-day week, 
and within the last two or three years 
several trade unions have secured a 
five-day week for a large number of 
their members. 

When American workmen first ad- 
vocated a ten-hour day many employ- 
ers were alarmed, for in any reduction 
in the hours of labor they saw a re- 
duction in the volume of production. 
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But when the ten-hour day came it 
was found that production per work- 
man increased. When the eight-hour 
day came the volume of production in- 
creased still more, and where the five- 
and-one-half or five day week now ex- 
ists the individual workman produces 
in much greater volume than his 
predecessor who labored 12, 13 and 14 
hours a day. 

However, the tremendous increase 
in the capacyty of our industrial es- 
tablishments to produce has resulted 
largely from the practical application 
of scientific processes. Highly skilled 
technical engineers concentrated their 
energies on eliminating all unneces- 
sary work and devising improved 
methods. Machinery, such as 
that invented by Owens, entirely elimi- 
nated skilled and unskillel labor, for 
his bottle-making machine automati- 
cally drew the molten glass from the 
tank and deposited the finished bottle 
in a container. Printing presses were 
improved until they produced 50,000 
newspapers per hour. It is only a 
few years ago that Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, the father of so-called scientific 
management, presented his well- 
known study on the handling of pig 
iron, which had resulted in the lab- 
orers handling larger quantities each 
day because of necessary rest periods 
which were installed and regulations 
which eliminated unnecessary effort 
on their part. Today seven laborers 
working with magnet lifters handle 
an amount of pig iron per day which 
formerly required the labor of 128 
men. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
informs us that since 1914 the work- 
men in the automobile industry have 
increased their output 225 percent. 
This is supplemented by the statement 
recently issued that General Motors, 
with 2000 less employes in 1925, pro- 
duced twice as many automobiles as 
in 1919. Depending upon statistics 
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published by the Department of La- 
bor, we learn that since 1914 there 
has been an increase of 50 percent pro- 
duction per man in the steel indus- 
try, although during this period the 
eight-hour day has replaced the 12- 
hour day, previously existing for one- 
third of its employes. From the same 
source we learn that the per capita 
production in the cement industry has 
increased 57.8 percent since 1914. In 
the flour milling industry the gain 
has been 39 percent during the same 
period, while in the leather industry 
the increased productivity per work- 
man has been 34 percent since 1921. 
Last year the production of coal per 
man in the American mines was a 
little over four and one-half tons per 
day. In England it was but one ton 
and a tenth per man per day. The 
statement is made by those in author- 
ity in the boot and shoe industry that 
if the factories, with their present 
equipment, were to operate at full ca- 
pacity for six months in the year they 
would produce more shoes than we 
can use or export, and that the same 
holds true of the garment industry 
and many others. 


Never before have men produced in 
such great quantity; yet we seem to 
be at the beginning, to have just cross- 
ed the threshold of man’s increasing 
power to produce. Man’s inventive 
genius is continually constructing ma- 
chinery which greatly increases the 
volume of manufactured articles. And 
although we are but entering into a 
new era of production, industry finds 
itself faced with the serious problem 
of finding a market for its products. 
The capacity of industry to produce 
has outstripped the ability of the peo- 
ple to consume. 


What has been the effect of these 
modern methods of production? For 
one thing they have placed a much 
greater strain in many instances upon 
the worker’s vitality and nervous en- 
ergy. The engineer driving the Cen- 
tury Limited at 60 miles an hour, 
every sense alert, becomes exhausted 
more rapidly than the engineer of 
previous years to whom 3 miles an 
hour was normal speed. Who would 
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willingly ride behind an engineer on 
the Century Limited if for eight hours 
he stayed in his cab, the safety of 
the passengers depending upon his 
alertness in picking up each signal 
that flashed into view? The illustra- 
tions are infinite. Men and women 
who work in connection with modern 
high-speed processes which require 
their constant attention work under a 
physical strain with which their pre- 
decessors were unacquainted. 


There is another condition of mod- 
ern production that has to be consid. 
ered: the attendance on automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery, where the 
same operation is performed hour 
after hour, day after day, numbs the 
mind and body. There is nothing to 
stimulate the mind or the creative 
faculties. ‘sherefore, just as much as 
the constant aleitness called for by 
some modern methods of production, 
the repetitive and monotonous char- 
acter of other work calls for shorter 
hours of labor. 


What will be the effect upon the 
wage-earner of increased leisure? Let 
us answer the question by asking, Was 
the worker under the 12-hour regime 
a better citizen than he is today? 
Was his home a better place in which 
to live? Was he as wel! informed? 
Were his children as well educated? 
Could we improve the character of 
the mass of our people by compelling 
them to work so many hours per day 
that there was little, if any, time for 
leisure, for recreation and for self- 
improvement? We have some knowl- 
edge of the conditions in those coun- 
tries where the mass of the people 
continue to toil from sunrise to sun- 
set. 


The history of industry in this coun- 
try has demonstrated that a progres- 
sive shortening of the work day has 
not limited production; instead, pro- 
duction has increased at an amazing 
pace. It has shown that the wage- 
earner instead of being injured by ad- 
ditional hours of leisure and recrea- 
tion, has become a better citizen. The 
shorter work week is economically, in- 
dustrially and socially safe, sound and 
necessary. 


The Reader’s Digest 








Sentiment for the Cynical 


Condensed from The Bookman (December, '26) 


Irwin Edman 


HERE is good reason why one 

finds so much interest—or affec- 

tation of interest—in the 18th cen- 
tury. That age of skepticism suits 
exactly the temper of the contem- 
porary mind. The objects of our skep- 
ticism have changed, to be sure. We 
have come to the stage where we doubt 
our friends, our heroes, and our- 
selves. Gibbon could doubt the an- 
thority of “the three divine witness- 
es,” and bring down upon his undis- 
turbed self a storm of theological 
abuse. We doubt the divine witness 
of our .wn vest feelings, question the 
validity of our most persuasive ideals, 
and impugn the sincerity of those 
who profess or propagate them. And 
our latter day skepticism provokes 
not even the compliment of dissent, 
much less that of abuse. 


It is easy to understand our cynical 
temper. We are reacting, in the first 
place, against the sentimentalism of 
the Victorians. We ale rebounding 
against the easy secular optimism of 
the prewar period. We have observed 
during the war and postwar years 
what a mess high clean words and low 
soiled actions could bring the map of 
Europe and the map of life. We have 
come to prefer the pain of honest 
surgery toe the perilous narcotics of 
sentimental delusion. 


Our realistic temper has been nour- 
ished, as it may indeed have been 
produced, by “the new psychology.” 
In its emphasis on the physiological 
basis of many of our moods and hopes, 
it has rendered impossible silly ex- 
altation about ourselves. One cannot 
read or write a love lyric now with- 
out a little self consciousness about 
glands and hormones. The highest 
reaches of emotion have their obscene 
little obligati of awareness. 


From other quarters have come even 
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more serious instruments of doubt. 
The new “intimate” schools of biogra- 
phy have made us hesitate to take 
anyone, even if he be of the alleged 
great ones of the earth, more sert- 
ously than we take ourselves or our 
friends. Great generals become cow- 
ards in uniform, and great statesmen 
backstairs politicians on parade. 
There is an almost ghoulish glee in 
the way in which the new biogra- 
phers have been making for us the 
discovery that the greatness we ad- 
mired is nothing but a mirage made 
by time. It is a persistent roman- 
ticist who can still keep his idols 
of even ten years ago in the face of 
the flood of “frank” memoirs that have 
risen since the war. 


But perhaps most devastating of 
all to our credulities is the recent 
withering analysis of our traditional 
virtues. Love of country? Any 
schoolboy reared on the newer history 
textbooks knows in what capitalistic 
quarters that useful instrument of 
imperialism has been manufactured. 
Family devotion? How many novels 
of late in which family love was a 
killing clannishness kept up in the 
interests of a selfish father or mother 
or son? Friendship? The mutual 
endurance of people thrown inevitably 
into one another’s society. Or of 
late there has been added the dark 
whisper of some incipient sexual per- 
version that lies behind any uncom- 
mon display of affection. Sentiment 
for places or things—one voices such 
emotion at one’s peril in the neigh- 
borhood of the contemporary satirist. 
The neurologist is called in to deal 
with cases of nobility, and sweetness 
will be greeted with a snicker. 


Of course, on acquaintance, many 
of the professional cynics become, 
though it would turn their stomachs 
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to be told so, quite dear people. They 
exemplify all the virtues which they 
professionally detest. They are good 
citizens, good lovers, good sons, and 
good triends. They persist in keep- 
ing that outmoded organ once known 
as the human heart. Their own lives 
are often sufficient illustration of the 
fact that the sentiments they deride 
with such gusto continue to function 
in the world. 

Talk as much as one pleases of 
hormones, people continue to fall in 
love and love continues fur the nonce 
to transfigure their faces and their 
worlds. The sentiment of nationalism 
still remains a fact; the Rupert 
Brookes continue to love their Eng- 
land and sing of their love; the peas- 
ants of France persist in cherishing 
that corner of earth which is their 
life. Even cynics still found families, 
and love their parents and their 
sons. The wise ones know that friend- 
ship is for profit; the scientists sus- 
pect its physical basis. Any philoso- 
phy of life that leaves these senti- 
mental attachments out of account is 
as romantically distant from the facts 
as though it were bathed in senti- 
mentality. 


Thoreau says somewhere, what a pity 
it is that water however sweet turns 
putrid, but frozen it remains forever. 
Certainly it might be better if men 
were cool blocks of ice, forever frozen 
and forever pure. Society would be the 
free relationship of minds in logical 
play with each other. One would be 
free from all those little perturbations 
of spirit that make one long for an 
absent lover or friend. One companion 
would do as well as another or none 
would do equally well, since one would 
have the constant cold compan‘onship 
of one’s own thoughts. It is tne meta- 
physician’s dream of a society of pure 
intelligence that lies behind some of 
the contemporary contempt for emo- 
tion. 

Like the rationalists of the 18th 
century we have come to dread all 
forms of that sentimentalism that 
used to be dismissed as “enthusiasm.” 
It is not that we wish to deny or to 
abolish emotion. We resent its waste, 
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its excess, or its imitation. The con- 
temporary mind, sick of all the lush 
bravura of emotion, has conceived an 
ideal of tempered control. 


But to control passion, there must 
be passion to control. If silent men 
are strong, it is on the supposition 
that they might say something if they 
would. And passion under discipline 
is widely different from the dream of 
a passionless world. 

There are already signs of a revolt 
against the new puritanism which 
confuses aridity with strength and 
anemia with power. There is a grow- 
ing recognition even among scientists 
of the reality of that world of sentt- 
ments among which most human be- 
ings have their most vivid lives. The 
“really real” elements of a man’s 
world are those features of his ex- 
perience realized in the intimacy of 
emotion. The color of a sunset .r 
the voice of a friend is metaphysically 
more real than the structure of atoms 
or the velocity of light. What we call 
emotions cr what we dismiss as senti- 
ments is simply inward awareness of 
the most intensely real outer events 
in our lives. 

The prestige of science has misled 
us into supposing that there is some- 
thing more metaphysically respect- 
able about atoms than about ambi- 
tions; about diagrams than about 
moods. But the common man knows 
better and the scientists are beginning 
to. Space and time, matter and mo- 
tion, physical circumstances and eco- 
romic laws—these are the formulas, 
not the stuff, of our experience. Many 
a man feels he has moved from shadow 
to substance at a flash of poetry or 
at the birth of love. Neither science 
nor satire can exhaust “reality” with- 
out taking into account those height- 
ened moments in which reality is in- 
timately touched by living men. In 
those emotions we have come to de- 
spise, when our routine moments are 
ennobled, an adequate realism will 
have to find part of its material. For 
it is among these emotionally height- 
ened moments that all, save a few 
mocking spirits, find their most ade- 
quate life. 


The Reader’s Digest 


























Genius and Health 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (December, '26) 
Dr. J. F. Rogers, U. 8. Bureau of Education 


LL mental activity is the associ- 

ate of physical activity. It is 

possible for brilliant exhibitions 
of mental activity to take place in 
comparatively feeble or badly diseased 
bodies, as witness the writing of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding 
by the consumptive Locke, or the com- 
position of his later quartettes by the 
dropsical Beethoven, but these are of 
the nature of exceptions. The produc- 
tion of the former was interminably 
drawn out and the compositions of 
Beethoven’s last years, though rich in 
quality, were scant in quantity. Em- 
erson declared that “genius consis‘s 
in health, in plenipotence of that top 
of condition which allows of not only 
exercise but frolic of fancy.” Only 
the healthy frolic either bodily cr 
mentally. 

Titian was still wielding his brush 
with almost his earlier skill when he 
was stricken by the plague at about 
100. His end “came as a surprise to 
his friends,” says Vasari, “since he 
lived a life so strong and resisting 
that it seemed able to withstand all 
the assaults of time.” Napoleon 
“could work for 18 hours at a stretch 
at one subject or many.” No eight- 
hour day for him. “Never,” says 
Roederer, “have I seen his mind with- 
out spring; never have I seen his 
mind weary.” His surgeon Percy said 
that he was “made of iron, soul and 
body, always on horseback, galloping 
about in all weathers, bivouacking, 
working like ten men, never ill, never 
tired.” 

Such powerfully built bodies were 
storehouses of energy so abundant 
that it not only displayed itself in 
work but slopped over into muscular 
play. Sir Walter Scott was as hearty 
and hardy as any of the heroes of his 
novels. Browning looked “a monu- 
ment of sturdy health.” He was a 
fine horseman, was a tireless walker 
and was proud of his strength. Only 
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in the latest months of his 84 years 
did he show failure of his mental 
powers. Wordsworth at 60 walked 20 
to 30 miles a day, was without match 
as a mountain climber and was “still 
the crack skater of Rydal Lake.” 
Goethe in his younger years excelled 
all his companions in active sports. 
Even when beyond 80 ke was still so 
vigorous as to produce truly remark- 
able works. Robert Burns was very 
robust until alcohol and a morbid out- 
look on life got the better of him, 
and his finest songs came to him 
while following the plough when most 
of us would be too exhausted to use 
our brains. Byron was a skilful and 
strong boxer and he swam the Hel- 
lespont in an hour and ten minutes. 

Mark Twain’s biographer, Paine, 
says of him “in no other inan have I 
ever seen such physical endurance.” 
Carlyle at 82 still walked five miles 
a day. Tolstoi was ap expert swim- 
mer, enjoying the water after 65. At 
58 Tolstoi walked from Moscow to 
Yasnasa, a distance of 130 miles, in 
three days. He declared at the end 
of his journey that he had never en- 
joyed anything so much in his life. 
Coleridge, one day of the year in which 
he wrote the Ancient Mariner, walked 
40 miles without apparent fatigue. 

The great man has, because of his 
concern for fitness for his task, tried 
to keep himself in superior health, 
though this was not always possible. 
A few brilliant geniuses have fallen 
early victims to the bacterial scourge 
of the day. A few great men, a very 
few, through over-sensitiveness tv 
their treatment by the world, lost 
their genius and their lives by dis- 
sipation. Sad examples of these are 
Burns, Schubert and Poe. Jonathan 
Swift was early attacked by a disease 
of the ear which extended to his brain 
and clouded his later life. He wrote 
at 55, “without health and good humor 
I would rather be a dog.” 
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Lord Bacon spoke of himself as “a 
man of no great share of health who 
must therefore lose much time.” John 
Locke kept his frail body in health 
until 35, but from that time he suf- 
fered from lung disease which “pain- 
fully impeded his schemes of work.” 
He was 20 years in writing his famous 
Essay on the Human Understanding. 
No man was more keenly impressed 
with the value of health, and his 
Thoughts on Education begins with 
the words, “Our clay cottage is not 
to be neglected’”—for “he whose body 
is crazy and feeble will never be able 
to advance it.” 

Immanuel Kant is the most remark- 
able of the great men of frail phy- 
sique. “Possibly a more meager, arid, 
parched anatomy of a man has not 
appeared on this earth.” Yet by the 
utmost care he kept himself for nearly 
four-score years in the nicest uf 
health, “like a gymnastic artist,” as 
he expressed it, “balancing himself 
upon the slack rope of life without 
once swerving to the right or to the 
left.” Many great men, like Jobnson 
and Dickens and Gibbon and Macaulay 
and Watt, were very delicate children 
who by special care attained superior 
health and lived a long life. Another 
of this group, Descartes, said of hi:n- 
self: “The conservation of health has 
always been the principal end of my 
studies.” 

The man ambitious to work out his 
life task in the most perfect manner 
has felt more keenly than the man 
of lesser inspiration the need for the 
most sensitive and enduring bodily 
instrument with which to accomplish 
his work. Feeling so keenly the handi- 
cap of ill health he has had a finer 
insight into the laws of health. The 
most eloquent sermons on hygiene are 
to be found, not in the professional 
health books of the day but in the 
writings of such men as Moliere, Cer- 
vantes, Montaigne, Michelangelo, Wal- 
ter Scott, John Wesley, Carlyle, Bacon, 
Locke, Voltaire, Johnson, Swift, Frank- 
lin, DeQuincey, Browning and Emer- 
son. 

Though these and many more great 
men have preached the precepts of 
health, they would have been the last 
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to have given health undue concern 
or to have desired others to do so. In 
fact it is one of the secrets of their 
own health and accomplishment that 
they made the quality and quantity of 
their work the test of health. Idle- 
ness and introspection are ruinous to 
health. Health is developed most by 
the exercise of all one’s faculties in 
absorbing work. One must lose him- 
self to find himself. ‘The real invalid 
Moliere laughs at the mar who makes 
himself miserable with imaginary ills, 
and Joseph Addison, suffering as he 
was from asthma, devoted one of his 
essays to the folly of paying undue at- 
tention to health. “A man can not 
be at too much pains to cultivate aua 
preserve his health,” he says. “But 
this care should never engage us in 
groundless fears, melancholy appre- 
hensions and imaginary distempers, 
which are natural to every man who 
is more anxious to live than how to 
live.” 

The composite picture obtained from 
this study of great men—the picture 
of the great man is that of a being 
who made the most of his bodily pos- 
sessions. Usually these were striking- 
ly superior. Seemingly they unfolded 
apace to fit the aspirations of the 
spirit within, for it was noted by 
Plato that it is not the good body 
that improves the soul so much as the 
good soul that improves the body. Not 
only does the great man, the truly 
great man, care, according to his 
knowledge, for his own body, but he 
is so keenly sensitive to any hamper- 
ing by bodily imperfections that he 
has often felt called upon to preach 
the gospel of health to others, and his 
sermons have been of the highest 
value. 

We can not all satisfy our ambition 
to be great, but we may at any rate 
come nearer attaining that end if we 
look with the respect of the great 
man upon the physical foundations on 
which all our work and pleasure de- 
pend. The exclamation of the slowly 
dying John Locke sounds across two 
centuries: “While we are alive let 
us live, for a man does not come back 
again after death to pateh up things 
ill done.” 
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Big Business on Trial 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (December, ’26) 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


PTIMISTIC writers treat the 
QO present system of mass produc- 

tion and nation-wide distribution 
as permanent and congratulate Amer- 
ica on its business acumen. Yet in 
the midst of our prosperity one finds 
in private interviews with thoughtful 
executives of Big Business a tendency 
toward worry, a questioning if Big 
Business can maintain the pace it has 
set. 


The cost of living is vastly higher 
in the United States than in coun- 
tries in which mass production is not 
practiced. Every commercial problem 
is eventually decided by one things— 
price. Unless Big Business finds some 
means of curbing the rising tide of 
price, it is not unthinkable that the 
pendulum may swing back to a sys- 
tem of small business and individually 
owned enterprises. The public today 
pays more for many articles made 
under a system of mass production 
than it paid when the articles were 
fabricated largely by hand and in 
small quantities. 

Strictly speaking, the United States 
is the world’s only Big Business coun- 
try, and the only country in which 
mass production in manufacturing has 
been adopted as a settled policy. The 
manufacturing plants of Europe are 
small compared with ours, and al- 
most invariably they are controlled 
by some individual or by some 
family. With us the majority of 
the larger corporations are man- 
aged by executives who have little 
financial interest but who have been 
chosen for their qualifications as busi- 
ness getters; as producers of dividends 
for the stockholders. 

Massed production in itself is eco- 
nomical; but massed production en- 
tails massed selling; and there lies 
the problem that must be solved be- 
fore any Big Business organization 
may say 1 ositively that it has arrived. 

There is, let us say, a manufacturer 
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of brass door knockers who has es- 
tablished a local reputation for excel- 
lence of product and who turns out 20 
door knockers per day. These cost 
him $1 each, and he sells them for $2. 
He employs only a couple of assistants, 
and his selling expenses are practically 
nothing because people come volun- 
tarily to his shop and buy his prod- 
uct. 

At last this manufacturer retires. A 
corporation is formed to take over his 
enterprise and stock is sold to several 
hundred people as an investment. It 
is decided to erect an immense fac- 
tory, and to increase the output of 
door knockers to 10,000 a day. The 
manufacturing cost is greatly reduced; 
but in order to dispose of 10,000 door 
knockers a day it is necessary to 
form a country-wide selling organiza- 
tion. The stockholders elect as presi- 
dent a gentleman who has no financial 
interest in the corporation but who 
is reputed to be a go-getter. In a dozen 
cities he establishes offices, each with 
a branch manager chosen for his 
ability to overcome sales resistance. 
Above these is a sales manager who 
darts from one office to another to urge 
greater activity. From the factory is 
sent out a corps of demonstrators to 
visit retail stores and to stress the 
importance of door knockers on the 
stores’ customers. Lecturers are sent 
to address women’s clubs to spread the 
gospel of the cultural value of door 
knockers. 

By such methods the corporation 
manages to dispose of its output of 
10,000 a day, but at enormous cost. 
In order to pay dividends, the price 
of its door knockers is advanced to $4. 
But at this price the sales resistance 
becomes more pronounced than ever, 
and still more expensive selling ac- 
tivities are necessary in order to dis- 
pose of the factory output. Then it 
is that little business begins to cut 
into Big Business. Small factories are 
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started in various communities whose 
owners cater only to local demand and 
who can vend their door knockers at 
$2 each. Eventually this competition 
grows to the point where the corpora- 
tion, committed to a policy of mass 
production and high-powered selling, 
goes bankrupt. 


There was not a natural demand for 
10,000 door knockers a day. It was 
possible by go-getter tactics to force 
such a number on the public, but such 
a pace could be maintained only ty 
a too extravagant outlay. At last little 
business stepped back into the place 
from which it had been evicted. 


Records of American business dur- 
ing the past 20 years reveal a multi- 
tude of failures that have come about 
through similar causes. It is such 
occurrences that executives have in 
mind when they discuss the chances 
of a continuation of our system of Big 
Business. In 1900 our percentage of 
commercial failures was about equal 
tu that of England and France. Dur- 
ing the past year our bankruptcies 
were considerably more than double 
the number of those of England and 
France combined. 

Many of these failures result from 
“overselling.” A corporation whose 
annual business amounts to a million 
dollars may pay substantial dividends. 
But should its management decide 
upon expansion and push its business 
up to a million and a half, it may lose 
money. The cost of securing the last 
half million can easily eat up all 
profits and more. 


Big Business is inevitably more 
tempted to “oversell” than is little 
business. The head of a corporation 
that has 10,000 stockholders works 
under the constant pressure of earning 
dividends. The individual who owns 
his enterprise is under no such com- 
pulsion; he may operate for long 
periods at bare expense if he considers 
such a policy advisable in the long 
Tun. 

One of the most spectacular failures 
of recent years was that of a cor- 
poration which had for a long period 
enjoyed an exceedingly profitable 
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business. In 1919 its management 
erected new factory buildings with 
capacity three times greater than 
formerly. Then followed the depres- 
sion of 1920-21, and for several years 
the corporation was unable to pay 
dividends. There were several thou- 
sand stockholders, each eager for divi- 
dends, and a reorganization was de- 
cided upon. The new president in- 
augurated radical changes. Instead of 
half a dozen branch offices, as former)y, 
more than 20 were established, each 
with its corps of high-powered sales- 
men. It was the president’s idea to 
“fine-tooth the entire country.” Nine- 
ty salesmen were employed in Texas 
alone. Dealers who handled the cor- 
poration’s product were assigned cer- 
tain quotas that they were obliged to 
buy under threat of having their sales 
contracts taken away and given to 
competitors. 

By these methods the corporation’s 
business was doubled, but dividends 
were farther away than ever. Selling 
costs mounted to more than 35 percent. 
Credit losses multiplied, for many of 
the dealers went into bankruptcy, un- 
able to sell the quota set by the cor- 
poration. A large proportion of the 
dealers who remained solvent refused 
to renew their sales contracts because 
ef resentment over the importunities 
of the high-powered salesmen. When 
the corporation itself fell into bank- 
ruptcy its creditors received only a 
few cents on the dollar. 


Executives of Big Business who do 
not approve of strong-arm selling are 
forced into it by those who do. If 
too hectic methods prevent Big Busi- 
ness from carrying out its early prom- 
ise that mass production would reduce 
the cost of living, the pendulum may 
easily swing back to the old system 
of little business and individually 
owned enterprises. . 

In the United States there are said 
to be more ti.an fifteen million per- 
sons owning corporation stocks, and 
each of these is financially interested 
in the success of Big Business. Every 
uneconomic enterprise that increases 
the costs of Big Business is an assault 
on the fortunes of the fifteen millions. 


The Reader’s Digest 




















There’s Fun in Famous Books 


Condensed from The Delineator (December, '26) 


John Erskine 


enough to scare off some people 

who, if they had the courage to 
open the pages, would find their de- 
light and profit. We make the mis- 
take of fearing that the immortal 
things of art must be approached 
through special studies and disci- 
plines, and we comfort ourselves, on 
the principle of sour grapes, by de- 
ciding that even if we were prepared 
to read the classics we should find 
them dull. 

But one explanation of any long 
fame is that it was deserved, and the 
men who wrote those books would 
have been horrified if they had 
known that you and I might think 
of them only as a matter for school 
and college courses. They wrote to 
be read by the general public, and 
they assumed in their readers an ex- 
perience of life and an interest in 
human nature, nothing more. 

Our studies in literature are usu- 
ally arranged on the assumption 
that a knowledge of the history of 
a book will somehow introduce us to 
it, will help us to understand and to 
love. I believe that assumption is 
false. A ook which of itself says 
nothing to us is already dead—and 
these which still live are alive for 
the present moment. 

Many people think the study of a 
writer’s life is essential to an under- 
standing of his work. Biography is, 
of course, fascinating in its own 
right, and some writers have had ex- 
ceptionally interesting lives. But 
literary or any other artistic genius 
does not show in a man’s life—it 
shows in the work he produces. Un- 
til he writes a book, we refuse to 
believe our neighbor is another 
Dickens. If you were to meet Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Hergesheimer without 
knowing that they were writers, you 
would never guess it, least of all 
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would you guess what sort of thing 
they wrote; and you may be fairly 
sure that outside of their books lit- 
erary genius showed as little in 
Shakespeare or Chaucer. 

If you were to take away the name 
of the author from most of the great 
poems, novels and plays, and ask 
any intelligent reader to sample the 
work, as something not yet encum- 
bered with erudition, he would prob- 
ably discover in it just the same 
merits as have maintained its repu- 
tation down to our own day. We 
should approach a great book with 
this simplicity and with this confi- 
dence. 

Whenever we read a book we love, 
we change it, to some extent. We 
read into it our own interpretations, 
and the meanings which the words 
have taken on in our time. If a book 
is so rigid that it can not lend itself 
to these fluctuations, it is useful 
only while it seems strictly true, and 
afterward it is completely out of 
date. All plays based on scientific 
fact run this risk. All the novels 
which now rest on hypotheses of 
psychoanalysis will at once be su- 
perannuated if science shifts its 
ground. We shall no longer believe 
them possible, and no interpretation 
will save them. 

The great books are those which 
are capable of reinterpretations. 
This means, of course, that what we 
enjoy in a book may not be wnat the 
author intended to express. I don’t 
see how we can escape this conclu- 
sion, though most study of literature 
assumes that the purpose in reading 
is to find out what the author want- 
ed to say. Even the unliterary take 
it for granted that we write in order 
to express ourselves. Yet it is the 
audience in art who are expressed, 
not the creator. What he has cre- 
ated is a magic surface in which they 
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can see themselves more clearly than 
elsewhere. Gratitude makes them 
feel that the artist must have been 
a kindred spirit, and they say they 
understand him. 


There is something constant in hu- 
man nature. There are facts of life 
which do not depend upon fashions 
for their existence, nor upon philos- 
ophy for their importance. Birth, 
death, hunger, love, hate, the two 
sexes forever facing their own at- 
tractions and antipathies—it’s a fair 
guess that men will recognize these 
elements of experience for a long 
while. Cowardice is as easy to de- 
tect as it ever was. The attitude of 
heroism is clear, in whatever fash- 
ion it shows itself. 


In a great poem or novel we 
should find a reflection of ourselves. 
Human language, with its power to 
suggest, to call up images, to sound 
overtones, to mean a dozen things at 
once, is a good instrument for vow- 
ing emotions and imagination. The 
fact that words will change their 


meanings gives the writer hope that 
his work may continue to be read, 


and even for his immediate audi- 
ence he chooses words which will 
mean as many things as possible, so 
that all temperaments may be 
reached. 


The business of science fs to in- 
crease our knowledge and our yse 
of truth, but the function of litera- 
ture is to increase our sense of life 
and our vision of it. If we distin- 
guish the two functions, we shall not 
be disturbed that books take on new 
powers with new readers, nor that 
we find in them ourselves rather 
than the author. We shall perhaps 
be ready to admit that a knowledge 
of the author’s life is of less profit 
as an introduction to his writing 
than a consciousness of our own 
lives. We can understand how little 
the study of history and the study of 
literature have to do with each other. 


The method I should advise in 
reading great books is a simple one. 
I should try not to be awed by their 
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greatness. Then I should read with- 
out any other preparation than life 
has given me—I should open the 
pages and find out how much they 
mean to me. If I found my experi- 
ence reflected in parts of the book 
and not in othcrs, I shouldn’t worry 
about those blind spots. They may 
be the fault of the book—it may be 
out of date in those places. But it 
is more prudent of me to suppose, 
what is just as likely, that my own 
experience is perhaps a little thin In 
the regions those parts of the book 
dealt with. To find out which is so, 
I should read the book a second 
time, and a third. Whether or not 
the repeated readings clear up the 
dificult pages, they will show me 
new meanings in the part I already 
understand. 


The best teachers of literature, 
in my opinion, try to suggest the 
experience which such difficult pas- 
sages are designed to reflect; they 
remind their hearers of experience 
mislaid for the moment; they can 
only remind—they can’t impart it. 
We do as much for each other, far 
from classrooms, whenever your 
casual enthusiasms open my eyes to 
a beauty in art or in nature which 
I overlooked, but which I am ready 
to admire. We can overhaul our 
experience, to find the material 
needed to understand the book; we 
can open our eyes to life about us, 
and find the material there. 


It is advisable to sample as many 
of the great books as we can for the 
first ones we come to may not be 
those which reflect us most com- 
pletely. But once we have found 
our author, we have only to read 
him over and over, and after a 
while to read out from him, in the 
authors, who seem kindred spirits. 
The reader who has found himself 
in two great authors is fairly 
launched. Until we have discovered 
that certain books grow with our 
maturing experience and _ other 
books do not. we have not learned 
how to distinguish great book 
from a book. 


The Reader’s Digest 

















Giving and Receiving 
Condensed from the Gelden Beok (December, 26) 
E. V. Lucas and Ralph Waldo Emerson 


CCORDING te many of the Old 
Masters the earliest Christmas 
presents were’ given nearly 

2000 years ago and were received 

probably with the utmost embarrass- 

ment. They consisted principally of 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
and were laid at the feet of a tiny 

Baby lying in a stable in Judea. 

As to what the Infant thought as the 

grave strangers laid the offerings at 

His feet, we are in ignorance; but 

we know that later, at any rate, He 

gave some attention to the question 
of gifts, for did He not bewilder all 
children (especially at Christmas) 
and puzzle not a few of their elders, 
by enunciating the astonishing 
proposition that it is more blessed 


to give than to receive? 
Even those, however, who require 


time to take in the full significance 
of this saying will readily agree that 
giving is usually simpler—so much 
simpler indeed that there is almost 
no comparison between the two ac- 
tions. Giving can be so easy as to 
be almost automatic, whereas re- 
ceiving can make demands on every 
nerve. Givers, particularly careless 
ones—and most givers think too lift- 
tle—can survive to a great age and 
never have to practise any of the 
facial contortions and the tactful 
verbal insincerities which recipients 
of their generosity must be continu- 
ally calling to their aid; whereas, if 
the art of giving were rightly un- 
Gerstood and practised, the only ex- 
pression to be seen on the features 
of the receivers of presents would 
be one of surprise and joy mingled, 
and that phrase, which is almost as 
common at Christmas time as ‘‘Same 
to you’’—‘“Oh, thank you so much; 
it’s exactly what I wanted,’’ would 
ring with the bell-like tones and vi- 
brations of genuineness. As it is— 
wholly because giving is so simple: 
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an affair of a shop-assistant’s advice, 
of the writing of a cheque—as it is, 
most elephants are white. 

Profane as well as sacred history 
tells us more of the giving of pres- 
ents than of their reception. In fact, 
to enumerate the offerings of king 
to king is one of the historian’s sim- 
ple pleasures. . In those old days 
the first thought of the receiver of 
a present was to return it in kind; 
which has a certain crudity, and in- 
deed imports an element of calcula- 
tion into the act of giving at all. It 
was impossible for the visiting mon- 
arch not to speculate on what he 
was going to receive on his depart- 
ure; and that is bad. A small child 
intently preparing, under what she 
conceives to be conditions of pro- 
found secrecy, a gift for her mother 
is one of the prettiest sights. It 
would lose at least half its charm if 
it were the rule that on presenting 
the kettle-holder or egg-cover she 
was instantly to be handed one for 
herself. 

Proverbial philosophy warns us 
not to look gift-horses in the mouth. 
None the less, it might do a world 
of good if one Christmas—this next 
Christmas, for example—we all de- 
cided to tell the truth and say ex- 
actly wat we thought of our pres- 
ents. But in spite of the salutary 
effect upon givers which might re- 
sult, J doubt if we could go so far. 
The human family is held together 
so largely by compromise and lack 
of candor that its total disintegra- 
tion might follew. 

It has been laid down that no 
present is worth having unless the 
giver would rather have kept it for 
himself; and I think the truth lurks 
there.—EZ. V. Lucas. 

GIFTS 
It is always pleasant to be gener- 
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ous in bestowing gifts; but the ob- 
stacle lies in the difficulty of choos- 
ing. Flowers are always fit pres- 
ents, because they are a proud as- 
sertion that a ray of beauty outval- 
ues all the utilities of the world. 

For common gifts, necessity 
makes pertinences and beauty every 
day, and one is thankful when an 
imperative leaves him no option, 
since if the man at the door have no 
shoes, you have not to think whether 
you could procure him a paintbox. 
Necessity does everything well. AlsolI 
have heard a friend say, that the rule 
for a gift was, to convey to some 
person that which properly belonged 
to their character, and was easily 
associated with them in thought. 

Rings and jewels are not gifts, 
but apologies for gifts. The only 
gift is a portion of thyself. Thou 
must bleed for me. Therefore the 
poet brings his poem; the shepherd 
his lamb; the farmer, corn; the 
miner, a stone; the painter, his pic- 
ture; the girl, a handkerchief of her 
own sewing. This is right, and we 
feel a profound pleasure, for it re- 
stores society in so far to its pri- 
mary basis, when a man’s biography 
is conveyed in his gift, and every 
man’s wealth is an index of his mer- 
it. But it is a cold, lifeless business 
when you go to the shops to buy me 
something which does not represent 
your life to me, but a goldsmith’s. 

This matter of gifts is delicate, 
and requires careful sailing, or rude 
boats. We hate to receive a gift. We 
hate the hand that feeds us; we can 
receive anything from love, for that 
is a way of receiving it from our- 
selves, but not from any one who 
assumes to bestow. 

Who is up so high as to receive a 
gift well? We are either glad or 
sorry at a gift, and both emotions 
are unbecoming. Some degradation, 
I think, is borne, when I rejoice or 
grieve at a gift. I am sorry when 
my independence is invaded, or when 
a gift comes from such as do not 
know my spirit, and so the act is not 
supported; and if the gift pleases me 
overmuch, then I should be ashamed 
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that the donor should read my heart, 
and see that I love his commodity 
and not him. The gift to be true 
must be the flowing of the giver unto 
me, corresponding to my flowing 
unto him. 

When the beneficiary is ungrate- 
ful, as all beneficiaries hate all Ti- 
mons, not at ail considering the 
value of the gift, but looking back 
to the greater store it was taken 
from, I rather sympathize with the 
beneficiary than with the anger of 
my Lord Timon. For the expecta- 
tion of gratitude is mean, and is 
continually punished by total insens- 
ibility. And it is a great happiness 
to get off without heart-burning 
from one who has had the ill luck to 
be served by you. It is very onerous 
business, this of being served, and 
the debtor naturally wishes to give 
you a slap. 

You cannot give anything to a 
magnanimous person. After you 
have served him, he at once puts you 
in debt by his magnanimity. The 
service a man renders his friend is 
trivial and selfish, compared with 
the service he knows his friend stood 
in readiness to yield him, alike be- 
fore he had begun to serve his 
friend and now also. Compared with 
that great good-will I bear my 
friend, the benefit it is in my power 
to render him seems small. We can 
seldom hear the acknowledgements 
of any person \ho would thank us 
for a benefit, without some shame 
and humiliation. 

I like to see that we cannot be 
bought and sold. The best of hospi- 
tality and of generosity is also not 
in the will, but in fate. I find that 
IT am not much to you; you do not 
need me; you do not feel me; then 
am I thrust out of doors, though you 
proffer me house and lands. No ser- 
vices are of any value, but likeness 
only. When I have attempted to 
join myself to others by services, it 
proved an intellectual trick, no more. 
They eat your services like apples, 
and leave you out. But love them, 
ani they feel you, and delight in you 
all the time—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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I Believe in Capital Punishment 


Condensed from Success Magazine (December, ’26) 


An Interview with Governor A. T. Fuller, by Schuyler Patterson 


HE State of Massachusetts has a 

governor who made a tremendous 

success of himself before he was 
elected to office, and he has applied to 
his position as executive for the peo- 
ple the same logic and sense which 
brought him prestige in his business. 
He it is who was recently reported 
by the state treasurer as never having 
cashed one of his checks—totalling 
more than $50,000—during his terms 
of office as congressman, lieutenant- 
governor and governor. 


Governor Alvan T. Fuller has recent- 
ly been making something of a repu- 
tation for himself in combating crime. 
While other commonwealths have 
been torn between humane considera- 
tion for the criminals and the neces- 
sity of protecting life and property 
against them with meager progress, 
the Bay State, under the leadership 
of Governor Fuller, has proceeded 
straight to the heart of the matter, 
undertaking a course against the law- 
lessly inclined which is calculated to 
bring down upon them the fullest 
force of reprisal and, most important 
of all, check crime in his state to an 
extent not elsewhere attained. 


In three recent murder trials in 
Rhode Island, for example, it has been 
rought out that persons plotting cap- 
ital crimes induced their victims to 
leave Massachusetts knowing full well 
hat their chances for conviction and 
subsequent punishment in that state 
vere almost 100 percent. Moreover, 
he likelihood of obtaining a pardon 
n the event of conviction was prac- 
ically nil. For in the two years that 
e has occupied office Governor Fuller 
as granted just one remission and 
hat under most unusual circum- 
Btances. 


“Offenders against the law in Mas- 
kachusetts have learned that convic- 
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tion of a felony means a long term 
of imprisonment,” Governor Fuller 
tcld me, “and there is neither legal 
nor illegal alternative. Convicts know 
that no fairy-godmother in the shape 
of a ward-heeler, is going to come 
along, wave the wand of influence and 
set them free from bondage. And 
criminals know that few offenses are 
worth the penalties inflicted by law— 
provided they are inflicted. 


“One thing I have particularly em- 
phasized: strict enforcement of the 
law of capital punishment for those 
who have taken human-life. For I be- 
lieve in it as the only thing to check 
wanton crimes of violence. I have had 
to maintain my belief in its effect as 
a deterrent against all manner of prcs- 
sure. Few persons realize the influ- 
ence brought to bear on the governor 
of a state as the time draws near for 
the execution of someone convicted of 
murder. Friends, relatives, even 
newspapers, are enlisted in a campaign 
to win over the sympathy of the man 
supremely charged by the common- 
wealth with the carrying out of its 
laws. The destitution of those de- 
pendent on the man who was murdered 
occupies no space in the public prints. 


“Only recently I read of a woman 80 
years of age who had been dispossessed 
from the tenement she occupied and 
was later found on the street suffer- 
ing from starvation. From neighbors 
it was learned that her son, with 
whom she formerly made her home, 
had been shot by hold-up men a year 
and a half before. He had been her 
sole support and, after the few dollars 
of his life insurance was gone, she 
was absolutely destitute. 


“Had the newspapers taken up the 
story of this old lady, given details 
of her day-to-day sufferings, of her 
sorrow at the loss of the only person 
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she had in the world and the eventual 
loss of her mind as a result of what 
she had to undergo, they could have 
painted a picture which might have 
offset some of the hysterical champion- 
ing of wanton murderers. There is 
hardly a newspaper reader who doesn’t 
know all of the details of the trial and 
subsequent execution of Gerald Chap- 
man and Richard Whittemore. Yet I 
doubt if one of a thousand could tell 
me the names of their victims. 


“My thorough belief in capital pun- 
ishment is based on my knowledge of 
the criminal. I have it on good au- 
thority that about 90 percent of our 
criminal class are users of narcotics. 
When under the influence of drugs 
those who commit offenses may be in 
possession of a certain amount of false 
bravado. With the passing of the in- 
fluence of the drug, however, they be- 
come themselves again, furtive, slink- 
ing. prepared to fight only if cornered 
and begging for mercy if caught. 
Only a cold unerring threat at his own 
life gives the criminal pause. 


“I believe capital punishment is the 
only thing that puts the fear of God 
into these people. With life imprison- 
ment there is always the possibility 
of escape, commutation, or pardon, 
and, in many cases, persistent rela- 
tives, friends and associates have suc- 
ceeded in influencing governors and 
officials to use their pardoning power 
to disregard the interests of the com- 
munity, turning loose men who will 
only return to evil doing. 


“TI believe it can be proved that 79 
percent of crime is committed by 
criminals out on probation or on 
parole. 


“What causes me grave concern is 
the fact that courts and officials have 
treated these men so tenderly that 
they have encouraged them to believe 
that law enforcement officers, the po- 
lice and judges, are to be scoffed at. 
Time after time young fellows go to 
court as guilty as can be, appeal to the 
judges, bring in friends and relatives 
to tell sympathetic stories, enlist the 
interest of newspaper sob-sisters and 
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succeed in getting away with light or 
suspended sentences. 


“All along the iine our law enforee- 
ment officials have been too lenient, 
until it has become a serious ques- 
tion whether our democracy can func- 
tion in administering justice. The law 
has provided so many appeals that 
there is always some reason why an 
official can stay a sentence or post- 
pone its execution. Then again—and 
I dislike to say this but it is true— 
the vast majority of law enforcement 
officials dodge their responsibilities, 
pass them on to someone else if they 
can. 


“There are two correctives which 
suggest themselves. One is less elabo- 
rate protection to the criminal ele- 
ment. Justice, swift, sure and simple, 
is what we need. There should not be 
so many successful appeals for parole 
and commutation, stay of sentence and 
pardon. 


“The second that, having simplified 
our code of laws, we should have the 
sympathetic enforcement of the law. 
I mean that law-enforcement officers 
from district attorneys to judges and 
including governors should realize 
that the enforcement of the law with 
out fear or favor is not only just but 
wise. 


“In the city of Baltimore, about 9( 
percent of criminal cases are now trie¢ 
without juries. In the state of Con 
necticut, under a statute passed ir ” 
1921, about 79 percent are tried with 
out juries.... Instead of restricting 
the power and duties of the judiciary 
I would enlarge and extend both sx 
as to make the judiciary better abl 
to accomplish that duty which is par 
ticularly theirs to perform. The da: | 
has gone by when the justice of tn 
court should be a mere moderator o 
referee between lawyers. He shoul 
guide and control the inquiry. It i 
he who ‘should conduct the inquir 
past all shams, straight to the hear 
of the questicn: Is the defendant ir 
nocent or guilty?’ I should like t 
see our courts adopt the English sy: 
tem of trial.” 
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Etiquette for Railroad Travelers 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
H. I. Phillips 


EFORE departing on any railroad 

trip it is first thought desirable, 

and by some people even neces- 
sary, to ascertain the time of the 
train’s departure. This is a quaint 
old custom and is perpetuated by call- 
ing together all those contemplating 
the trip and consulting a curiously 
involved little booklet known, for no 
good reason, as a time-table. It offers 
jolly sport at practically no expense. 
Each person may make some remark 
like: “The heavy black lines indi- 
cate that the train doesn’t go any 
farther.” “A double ‘f’ means only 
on Tuesday, March 8; Friday, August 
22, and Sunday, November 11;” or 
“That’s an x train; it stops only for 
delegates to fraternal conventions.” 

After an hour or so of this it will 
be very tactful if some member of the 
party will laugh lightly and say, “Now 
let’s play some other game.” 

One thing should be remembered: it 
is never customary for a person seek- 
ing information at an information 
booth to frame a question clearly in 
advance. It is, in fact, never done. 
Such a course would not only shock 
the clerk, but very likely kill him. 
For example, if a lady desires to know 
what time the next train leaves for 
Bar Harbor, and on what track, she 
should put the question this way: 

“IT beg your pardon, but do the 
trains—the afternoon trains, I mean— 
go by way of Springfield—at least I 
think it is Springfield I am thinking 
of—or is a special form of ticket re- 
quired with that kind of a trunk?” 

Another popular and proper form is 
his: “Are you the information clerk? 
How do you do? I’m Mrs. Henry 
loges. My husband is in Maine. I 
intended to stay in town, but the 
ainters came yesterday and have 
pverything upside down. Aren’t paint- 
rs messy? Well, now, what I wanted 
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to know was—just a minute—oh, yes 
—is the train leaving here at 8 P. M. 
an evening or morning train and if it 
is how long does it take from that 
point on?” 

The clerks at the information booths 
are very patient and obliging, and will 
give you whatever information the 
gentleman directly ahead of you asked 
for. This will take you some place, 
anyway. One mustn’t be too particu- 
lar. 

Etiquette of the Day Coach. The 
day coach is not the place to look for 
an atmosphere of the greatest refine- 
ment. Still, it is used by some of the 
best people for short hauls, and a 
person caught in it by a social equal 
does not necessarily lose caste if he 
or she has a quick alibi. 


Rushing through the aisles of a 
coach, pushing other passengers ruth- 
lessly to right and left, is not good 
taste. It is sufficient to elbow them 
lightly, at the same time murmuring, 
“So sorry,” “Beg your pardon,” “My 
fault,” and “So is your old man.” 

Parlor Cars. There is the same dif- 
ference in traveling life between a 
parlor car and a day coach as there 
is in social life between a country 
club and a fire house. The great ad- 
vantage of traveling in a parlor car 
is that you can cover as much as 2500 
miles without being accosted by a 
passenger with a garlic breath and 
two bags full of barber supplles or 
annoyed by a Chinaman who wants to 
sleep with his head on your shoulder. 
The rules of etiquette in parlor cars 
are very few. All that is required of 
you is that you sit still and worry over 
your blood pressure undisturbed and 
undisturbing. 

The Sleeper. A sleeping car is a 
parlor car reshuffled so it will look 
like a poorly lighted alley in a pocl 
table storehouse and be considerably 
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less comfortable. Its purpose is to 
enable a human being to dress or un- 
dress upside down, from left to right 
or when posing as a letter N. 


Before one may undergo the tortures 
of a sleeping car one must first get 
a ticket. It has been stated upon 
reliable authority that some of the 
tickets call for lower berth, but there 
jis not much evidence to prove the 
truth of the report. 


Getting into an upper berth is com- 
paratively easy. The hard part is to 
know what to do afterward. The true 
gentleman will reveal his breeding by 
a lack of excitement. He will draw 
himself into whatever position seems 
most logical, study his own topo- 
graphy and that of the bunk, and 
think. After a few moments it will 
be very clear to him that it will be 
impossible to disrobe standing up. 
Next he will remove his collar and 
tie. Custom specifies that the coat, 
vest and shirt be taken off in the 
order named. 


Then comes the great test of class. 
Can he remove his trousers while 
sitting or lying down? Experience 
over a period of 3000 years has shown 
that they cannot be taken off over 
the head. The proper method is to 
crawl down to the extreme northerly 
end of the berth, fasten the legs of 
the trousers to a hook and then crawl 
due south until you are out of them. 


By this time any fool will realize 
that there is so much clothing in the 
berth that practically no room is left 
for him. There is nothing to do but 
dress again and go to sleep fully at- 
tired or crawl into the little net ham- 
mock that hangs at the side of the 
berth. 


Should one passenger find himself 
trying to get into a berth already 
occupied he should apologize promptly. 
There are several correct forms; (1) 
“Good-by, and good luck!” (2) “Wrong 
number; awfully sorry!” (3) “My mis- 
take! Don’t get huffy!” (4) “Well, I 
must be going.” 
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Or if one is not above subterfuge, 
one may aliay the concern of the oc- 
cupant by shouting “Manhattan Trans- 
fer!” or the name of some other sta- 
tion, and then sliding quietly away. 


It is a cardinal rule of sleeping-car 
conduct that all persons entering the 
same shall go to bed at once. Card 
playing, intercollegiate debates, politi- 
cal arguments, and crop discussions 
are in very bad taste. Reading aloud, 
vocalizing or playing any musical in- 
strumeni in bed will also entail social 
ostracism. 


The practice of carrying alarm clocks 
into berths is most improper. The 
correct course, if one wishes to get 
up at a certain hour, is to notify the 
porter, who will come in at that time 
and arouse the old gentleman two 
berths away by mistake. The subse- 
quent argument will arouse the person 
putting in the original call. 


Etiquette of the Washroom. There,! 


is no surer way to tell a gentleman. 
from one of the common herd than by, 


observing his actions in the wash-; 
room while trying to wash and shave 
on a sleeper. If he is perfectly at. [ij 
ease, no matter how much the car, fj 
sways, and if he escapes without cut- 
ting his own throat or that of a fel- 
low passenger while shaving on a }|¥ 
sharp curve, it is a sign of one or two! | 
things: either he has spent much of 
his life on a moving dance floor or 
spends six months of the year cruising 
on a private yacht in turbulent waters, "9 
or both. In either case it is a cinch || 
he is no bum. : 


Etiquette requires that but one gen: 
tleman use a washbowl or mirror at | 
the same time. It is an unwritten law | 
that if one gentleman, through a sudder , 
lurch of the train, while washing his 
face, allows his own face to slip out o 
his hands and grabs the face of an 
other gentleman by mistake, he shoulc 
smile tolerantly and return the wrong 
face to the right owner, saying sweet 
ly, “I’ve a terrible head, and for th: 
moment I couldn’t imagine where 
got it,” or something of that sort. 
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